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About the Book 


Roger Pierce, through his 
unique collection of photographs 
and letters, provided a memo- 
rable glimpse into his future 
grandfather-in-law’s travels to 
the Far East in 1911 and 1912, 
under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. An observer 
and writer with a keen eye and 
wit, Pierce captured firsthand 
the sights and sounds of the 
Orient of almost one hundred 
years ago, and the personality 

of one of the most outstanding 
men of the century: Dr. Charles 
William Eliot, president emeritus 


of Harvard University. 


Thanks to Roger Pierce’s 
descendants, the present-day 
reader is privileged to share this 
glimpse of an action-packed 
journey into time and place. 
The story is a page-turner. 


JKRONPRINZ WILHER 


Love to All 
and 


Eight Hands Around 


Roger Pierce’ collected letters and photographs of 
Charles William Eliots journey to the Far East, 1911-1912, 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
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Dedication 


To my father, Roger Pierce, and 
my mother, Ruth Eliot Pierce — 
and to those who come after 
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Introduction 


n the fall of 1911, Roger Pierce, then twenty-nine years old, embarked on a journey 

around the world as secretary to Dr. Charles William Eliot, president emeritus of 

Harvard University. The journey, sponsored by The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, hoped to determine “what activities will advance the cause of Peace 
and International Goodwill." The trip envisioned by the Carnegie trustees hoped to 
avoid a diplomatic or official character by sending only a small party led by Dr. Eliot, 
who was free from political intrigue and whose reputation was highly respected. 

Roger, leaving behind his position with the Houghton Mifflin publishing company, 
joined Dr. and Mrs. Eliot and their twenty-one year old granddaughter, Ruth Eliot, in 
what would become a lengthy trip to visit several British colonies in Asia in preparation 
for 'good-will visits to China and Japan. In advance of the trip, the seventy-seven year 
old Dr. Eliot wrote to an acquaintance: 


"Partly from desire to see the larger part of the world and the world's people, and 
partly in the hope of getting and imparting some useful ideas on education, preven- 
tive medicine, religion, and international relations, Mrs. Eliot and I start for India in 
a month, proposing to see the Orient. Ruth is going with us. She is a first-rate 
traveler, and in general a cheering and supporting presence. She is at the moment in 
Munich, and will join us in Genoa on November sixteenth, on our way to Ceylon 
and India. Now and then, this venture seems to Mrs. Eliot and me a rash one; but 
the most careful consideration has failed to develop any sound reason against 


undertaking it. We both have the use of all our senses, and are reasonably active." 


Roger's role was to coordinate all the activities of the group and especially to 
coordinate Dr. Eliot’s calendar, writings, and public addresses. In this role he 
observed and interacted with many different people and the sometimes unusual situ- 
ations they presented. He was an astute observer, and in his letters home he recorded 
his observations of the unique cultures and people he met. 

This collection of his letters to his father and mother, his sister Marjory and brother 
Lincoln, illustrates the trip and provides a glimpse of the kind and witty man who was 


Roger Pierce. 
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A Bundle of Umbrellas 


Sunday, November 5", 1911 
L eft Boston, Sunday, November 5*, on the four o'clock train. Mr. and Mrs. 


Eliot drove from Cambridge alone and, like sensible citizens, did not want 

family, however dear, to see them aboard the train. Including a bundle of 
umbrellas we had thirteen pieces of baggage, which naturally suggested that we shall 
lose them all or else purchase more. 

On the way I argued with myself as to whether I should or should not smoke, 
but the ‘ayes’ were so persuasive and convincing that by south Framingham I was 
enveloped in smoke and the question decided for the whole trip. 

Mrs. Henry P. Bowditch had dinner with us. She is very German, both in speech 
and in hand luggage. We were met in the station in New York by Jerome and Mrs. 
Greene, who assisted with our hand luggage and safely ferried us to the Hotel 
Belmont. Later in the evening I met Livingston Davis, who was on his way to Boston, 
and walked to the station with him. 


Monday, November 6^, 1911 


Had breakfast with Alice Davis, and heard of Tudor Gardiner's unfortunate accident. 
Went downtown in the forenoon, called on Page Ely, but found him as usual 'away 
for the day.’ Bought some books and a leather portfolio for carrying papers with the 
money Uncle Wallace gave me. Made arrangements with Cook and the North 
German Lloyd. Had lunch with Harry Parker, who loaned me an umbrella as it began 
to rain hard, which I returned in the evening. 

Early in the evening we — President and Mrs. Eliot and myself — took a taxicab, and 
called upon Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie. Their ‘den’ is on the Riverside Drive, and is assessed 
for two million five hundred thousand great American dollars. There are two doors at 
the entrance about four feet apart, each heavily grated with iron and securely bolted. 
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Two gents in livery came to the door, lockstep, and announced that Mrs. Carnegie was 
in but that Mr. Carnegie was out playing golf. We entered, and they had my hat, coat, 
and gloves before I could see where they put them. I noticed that Mr. Eliot kept his 
gloves on, but not until too late to do likewise. 

We then found ourselves in the parlor, which was on the one hand extremely 
simple, and, on the other, giving evidence of great wealth, with gilded chairs with a 
pink covering, a thick carpet that had a purring feeling to it, a very large white 
bearskin, and a few costly ornaments. Mrs. Carnegie was extremely cordial and pleas- 
ant, giving herself no airs or mannerisms. President Eliot told me that she was a 
schoolteacher and is considerably younger than her husband. They have one child 
only, a daughter who has not been particularly healthy until the last year or so, and.is 
accompanied or followed everywhere by two detectives in order to prevent her being 
kidnapped. She was sent for to say 'How-do-you-do' to the Eliots; simple in appear- 
ance, I should think one detective would have been ample protection. Mr. Eliot asked 
her what Mr. Carnegie was at the present time particularly interested in, and she said 
that he was giving most of his time in the interests of the passing by the Senate of 
the Arbitration Treaties between the United States, Great Britain, and France. After 
telling us that they hoped to see us all at their castle in Scotland we said good-bye 
and I got my hat, a handsome grey felt, and coat, back all right. 

The Eliots then called upon Dr. and Mrs. Pritchett, but found them out. We 
returned to the hotel, and the Eliots went almost immediately to the Harvard Club, 
where a reception was held in their honor. I went over there later and found the Club 
very artistically decorated with flowers, an orchestra playing, and afternoon tea with 
such delicacies as chocolate cake being dealt out by beautiful New York women. Not 
being in my element, I found Francis Peabody in the same frame of mind and we went 
to dine together. He told me of his work at the Rockefeller Institute, and the book, or 
report, that he is writing on infantile paralysis. He is satisfied that the disease is con- 
tagious, that he can often recognize it as it is coming on, but that so far there is noth- 
ing to prevent the attack. This is the horrible part of the study at present. 

Got back to the hotel at nine, and was just in bed when the telephone rang and I 
was interviewed by The New York World. It was a new experience for me and one that 
did not admit of answering impertinent questions with the customary, "That's a 
‘branch of my business." I did my best, however, and was just about to go to sleep 
when again the bell rang, and I found that The Sun had also heard that I was in town. 
I improved greatly in this interview. 


Mrs. Eliot received a very handsome bunch of roses and lilies-of-the-valley from 


Maude Adams. 


Tuesday, November 7", 1911 


Got our baggage off at seven and left the hotel at eight. On the way to Hoboken I sat 
in the front of the taxicab and had a touch of home, as the chauffeur might have been 
Timothy's big brother. He shaved the coattails of a man alighting from an electric car, 
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and the pole of an ice-wagon hit the front fender and scraped the length of the cab. We 
reached the ship safely, however, and had hardly got inside our staterooms before Mr. 
Eliot was surrounded by reporters who asked him questions ranging from the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation to whether he considered prize fighting or football the more brutal. 
Mr. Eliot thought it was prize fighting. Mr. and Mrs. Eliot were then escorted to the 
deck by the whole regiment of reporters, and posed for their pictures. I tried to escape 
achieving cheap prominence by appearing with the justly famous, but after a few pic- 
tures had been taken Mr. Eliot beckoned to me, so that I appeared in some of the lat- 
ter groups. The last camera had clicked, and we were about to go below when an ardent 
reporter rushed up to Mr. Eliot and said, “Now, Professor, take off your hat; I want a 
picture of your head." Jerome and Mrs. Greene and their son came for a few minutes. 

I received a number of letters, telegrams, and books, all of which were very much 
appreciated and enjoyed. 

The Eliots received a quantity of flowers, fruit, and bon voyage offerings: among 
those who remembered them in this way were Andrew Carnegie, Jacob Schiff, 
President Butler of Columbia, Major Henry L. Higginson, and Gardiner Lane. They 
received a great deal of candy, and I find that both of them are very fond of it. They 
had no ales, wines, liquors, or seegars. 

Mrs. Eliot had a bad cold and went below as soon as we were out of the harbor. 


Wednesday, November 8^ to Sunday, November 12^, 1911 


There was a particularly interesting crowd on the boat, mostly German, with a sprin- 
kling of cosmopolitan sports and rural drummers. Others, not included in this coterie, 
are Mrs. Inches of Boston, and her daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Tolland, 
high-livers of Philadelphia who are very pleasant; Mr. Tolland is a good deal of a sports- 
man who three years ago broke his hip and is now very lame, walking with the aid of a 
cane with great difficulty. The Reverend Lee Whittemore is in the group, a clergyman 
of Dedham who administers the gospel to Hallowell Gardiner and wife and other such 
deserving recruits; and Mr. Schóen, a silk goods man who has lived twenty-five years 
in New York but has not yet mastered the language. He is most agreeable, spending 
most of the time trying to figure the angle of the sun with the assistance of a world's 
almanac, and he just about gets it when the sun moves on. There is a Mr. Bell, whom 
Lincoln would think a great man, who wears his hair in a pompadour, and wears a bull- 
fight waistcoat, and spats. He knows all about the baseball games, can tell you why the 
Turkish Baths in St. Louis are the worst in the world, and will discourse at length on 
the comparative merits of the food served in the different cafés of St. Petersburg. In 
addition to this he has his nails highly polished and can whistle between his teeth. 

At table I am seated between President Eliot and a showman whose name I do 
not know, who travels the world to exhibit on such stages as Keith's. His role is that 
of a strong man; he juggles cannon balls and battle-shells and indulges in perfumery, 
and is, all in all, a good feller. He speaks very broken English, and this, combined 


with his original point of view, is refreshing. He has anecdotes of Harry Lauder and 
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Houdini, the latter whom he claims as his friend. One night he walked home with 
him, and stood outside Houdini's house while Houdini called to his wife to throw out 
of the window a key so that he could get into his own house; he was that afternoon 
making his escape from a prison cell. One foreigner at table was overheard to ask the 
equally foreign waiter what a gosling was, which was on the menu. The waiter replied, 
after a little thought, “A gosling? Why, that is the wife of a turkey.” 

I have been employed most of the time in planning our arrangements and reading 
about the countries we are to visit, and have just finished The Changing Chinese by Ross, 
and found it very readable, and I am about halfway through India: Her Life and Thought, 
by John P. Jones. Parts of this are instructive and entertaining but, as the author 1s a mis- 
sionary, much of the book is given over to religion, half of which I can' t understand. and 
the rest I don't believe. I have also read Murray's information in regard to Ceylon. 

I copied an article that Mr. Eliot wrote on the Arbitration Treaties, doing it in 
my very best official style of handwriting. When it was completed he asked me to 
read it back to him that he might follow it from his original copy, and then he told 
me to whom to mail it. In this way he never looked at my copy at all. Wouldn't that 
make your fountain pen leak? I felt none of the satisfaction from 'the task well done' 
that poets sing about, and am looking for some way to get even. 

The weather has been pleasant all the time, with a quartering northwest to west 
wind, although the boat has rolled considerably and been distressing for a few. 

We are due at Cherbourg tomorrow about noon, and should reach Paris in the 
evening. The daily logs have been 516, 517, 510, 507, 516. 

Tell Lincoln and Marjory to study their German well, for it may help them to avoid 
the Indiana incident of their father and the Brauser incident of their older brother. The 
first morning I found my bath warm, and so sat me down on the edge of the tub with 
my overcoat on, to study how I was to get a real bath. Here was the diagram: 


KALT WARM 
O mus @ 
ALT 


I tried the Kalt faucet, but the water belied the adjective, and then I came to 
Brauser Kalt. "Aha!" says I; “this is what I’m looking for, a combination of Briny and 
So I tried to 
turn the faucet. It went hard, and just as I turned it the boat lurched, I fell in the tub, 
coat and all, and the tidiest shower of water descended upon me that a Baptist par- 


» 


Bowser, real water from the sea that will make a dog say 'Ouff, Ouff! 


son could ask for. Yes, children, you have guessed it, ‘Brauser’ means shower bath, and 
if you turn the handle the water comes down, whether or not you speak German. 
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Monday, November 13", 1911 


y fountain pen has gone the way of all good fountain pens, and as a last 
| \ / act to be remembered blew up over me and parts of the furniture of the 
Kronprinz Wilhelm. Peace, if no ink, go with it. 

We, including almost everyone on the boat except myself, had a glimpse of 
Plymouth, England, where the boat unloaded passengers and baggage at eight 
o'clock in the morning. We reached Cherbourg shortly after noon on a perfectly 
beautiful day, warm with the sun shining bright and just enough wind to keep a 
rippling on the water. The harbor of Cherbourg is picturesque, and if it ever had 
a tendency to be other than spick and span it overcame it with heavy showers the 
night before. 

As one of my duties is to do all the tipping I was bowed off the steamship and onto 
the lighter by half — the top half — of the officers and crew, whereas Mr. and Mrs. Eliot 
could hardly get assisted across the gangplank. Mrs. Eliot — I can’t remember what con- 
cerned Mrs. Eliot so vitally as to be the occasion for my wishing to immortalize her by 
mentioning it in this journal, as I am now writing three days after I wrote the words 
‘Mrs. Eliot’ — but, to continue, as you know, I had a small importation of tobacco in my 
luggage and as the French Customs officials coveted it they charged me twenty-two- 
odd francs duty, with the understanding that this amount would be refunded when I 
left the country, provided the tobacco was still in the original packages. 

The ride from Cherbourg to Paris is beautiful, and I was surprised by the bril- 
liant colors of the foliage which, if not as vivid as our own, at least suggests them to 
a marked degree. Although the train was special for passengers of the steamship it 
seldom exceeded the speed limit, for around corners, in crowded thoroughfares, and 
for the first couple of miles it was in a heart-rending race between a policeman on the 
sidewalk sauntering on duty, and the car in which I rode. The policeman reached the 
bar at the first station about three steps ahead of the engineer, and so, I presume, was 


considered victor. 
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Steamsbip passage to Paris on tbe S.S. Kronprinz Wilhelm 

Mr. Eliot has a remarkable faculty for dropping off, or rather allowing himself to 
go to sleep, in a respectable sitting posture. He does not waste a minute of time and 
when there is nothing else to do, down comes the brim of his English sporting hat, 
and he immediately becomes busy sleeping. After an interval varying in length 
according to circumstances, up goes the brim of the hat, and he is again ready for 
business. On this trip, the brim was down most of the way. 

We arrived at Paris late in the evening, at ten-thirty, and as I had telegraphed 
ahead, were met at the station by an English-speaking porter from the hotel France 
et Choiseul. We had rooms on the side street although I had asked for inside rooms, 
and the noise was considerable for as long as I can remember, which was some time. 
Maybe New York never sleeps, but Paris snores. 


Tuesday, November 14", 1911 

Paris 

In the morning we had breakfast in the sitting-room between our rooms, and indulged 
in the luxury of an open fire so that it was very cozy. Mr. Sen called on us. He is the 
Hindu, a graduate of Harvard, who is to be general manager for India; he lives in 
Calcutta and is in all senses a native. He was to have gone ahead of us to Colombo, but 
evidently the attractions of London and Paris were too appealing to be neglected, so he 
could not tear himself away and will not arrive at Colombo until two days after us. The 
gent, however, will probably not have another chance and, provided he is enjoying him- 
self, I am glad he took it. By coming to America he has lost caste in India, and among 
other ostracisms that the country will impose upon him is the impossibility of eating 
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with his family. He can marry only an outcast, and his children will yea, unto eternity, 
be outcasts. It is evidently a case of caste for society, and outcast for company. 

It will be interesting reading for you to get a book on India, and if you read noth- 
ing more, read about the caste institution. Most books in the English language are 
written either by missionaries or English officials, so that their points of view are 
warped by the heat of their convictions, but read them both and you can plane them 
to a level. The missionary exaggerates the horrors of caste; the official tries to justify 
it, as it is necessary to the English in controlling the disintegrated population. Mr. Sen 
was very interesting in speaking of it, and did not seem troubled by the exclusion from 
society and religion to which he would be open. He seemed an intense person, and I 
think we will have to guard against his stirring up trouble along the route by exhort- 
ing the people to ‘free themselves,’ as he has some of the firebrands of a labor agitator. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eliot went to breakfast at noon with Baron D’Estournelles de 
Constant and family. A member of the Senate and Chairman of the Committee on 
International Conciliation, he is the most influential man in France in the attempt to 
bring about international peace. He lives in very handsome apartments, as I saw when I 
called for Mr. and Mrs. Eliot shortly after lunch. I found the Baron, his wife, a boy of 
about six, a governess, and the Eliots sitting around the salon listening to the daughter 
of about seventeen playing on the harp. The music was very pretty indeed, but the whole 
scene scraped my funny bone and I should give a good deal to be able to do it justice 
either with brush or pen. The Baroness was highly tinted, the daughter playing sug- 
gested a bag of meal on a bat, the governess looked as though she hoped we all would 
excuse her for living, and the little boy did not give a damn for the whole outfit. Excuse 
the word, but it is the only one in my limited vocabulary that satisfactorily describes the 
height of his indifference, and his restlessness to get his hands on somebody worthwhile. 
The Baron seemed very much of a man, most agreeable, very complimentary and, except 
for this, you would never suspect he was a Frenchman. We were soon joined by a lady 
interpreter and two gentlemen, one a politician and the other a journalist. These three 
accompanied us with the Baron to the Chamber of Deputies, which corresponds to our 
House of Representatives, and has better than five hundred members. Mr. Eliot was 
given a reception in the anteroom and made a short reply in English, and Mrs. Eliot and 
I watched the proceedings in the Chamber from the balcony open to members of the 
Senate and Cabinet, a very heated session as they were determining responsibility for the 
fatal explosion of gunpowder on the warship La Liberté. The Minister of War at the time 
of the explosion appeared in the Chamber to defend the Department, or rather himself, 
from the charge of having purchased an inferior powder that caused the explosion. 

In the proceedings, the member who has the floor speaks from a platform just 
under the desk of the presiding officer, facing the other members, and everyone dis- 
agreeing with any statement shouts it out on the spot and doesn't give the speaker a 
chance; they slam their desk covers and raise a continual hullabaloo of side talk and 
steam-drill expressions of feeling. It was hard to say whether it was more like the 
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Stock Exchange or a Milton Club Pig Dinner, and although I could not understand 
a word it was the most eloquent public speaking I have ever heard. 

After the Chamber of Deputies we went to the Senate, which is fifteen minutes 
in a taxicab from the Chamber and is held in the Luxembourg Palace. Here the meet- 
ing is much more dignified, although the members appear very aged. There is a hand- 
some lobby and library attached to the Senate, in which we were all introduced to 
some of the dignitaries. I wore my silk hat and morning coat, and do not mind say- 
ing that I was better dressed than my chief, which may be petty insubordination. It 
was all very enjoyable and we returned to the hotel just in time to pack, have dinner, 
pay the bills and petty larceny to the waiters, and catch the evening train to Genoa. 


Wednesday, November 15*, 1911 


The night in the sleeper was amusing, if nothing more. In the same compartment 
were three beside myself, the first a gentleman who lived in Brussels, whose only 
English sentence was, “I love the winter sports.” He smoked a great deal, gave me a 
cigar which was ten years old, translated from the French, and kept me perpetually 
supplied with matches, also requested in French. 

The second gentleman was difficult to make out. He was evidently a Frenchman 
by birth, spoke seven languages including English, lived in London, had been all over 
the world, made ninety crossings of the Atlantic to New York, and was on his way to 
Rome for the small part of one day. He was dressed as only vivid imagination can pic- 
ture, with jewels above and below, a watch set with jewels, snake-fight clothes, and 
spats. He walked like Jimmy O’Brien, and suggested both that individual and 
Malborn Richardson advanced to the z^ degree in costume. He vied with Mr. Heinz 
in the number of his perfumes, as the inside of his dress-suit case was lined with smell 
bottles, and I think he did not neglect a single one in the various processes of going 
to bed or performing his toilet in the morning, with a finishing touch to prepare him 
for the ladies. 

This gentleman was very agreeable, however, and of much assistance at the 
Italian frontier in attempting to get back my money paid on account of the duty on 
entering France. After forty minutes spent in attempting to interview the right man, 
who was away for the day, and presenting my receipt about twenty times, 
I finally got where I could see the money, but the receipt was in some way technically 
wrong and they refused to pay the money until they had had time to investigate. 
It will give them a great deal of pleasure to send it to me, but it cannot reach me 
possibly for some months and I would sell out my claim to it pretty cheaply at the 
present moment. The man of all nations at least made it possible for me to know why 
I couldn't get my money. 

The other occupant of the compartment was an Irishman with hopes of get- 
ting to Borneo. He arrived in the turmoil of getting settled and trying to stow 
eight bags, including my own, two hatboxes and two carryalls in a space that could 
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not possibly hold them. He took one look around, dropped his valise, took off his 
shoes, and went to bed saying that he guessed he would not take off his clothes 
for fear they might clutter up. I had more or less of a conversation with him. I 
seem always to arrive at odious comparisons with other people, but he was as 
humorous as George Roberts, with Roberts’ point of view advanced about thirty 
years, and almost as silent as Gardner Allen. He refers always to the trip as this 
"unutterable misery," and after the night's sleep of which he did not miss a minute 
his first words in the morning were, "And the evening and the morning were the 
first day." He later came aboard the S.S. Prinz Ludwig, and I have seen consider- 
able of him. He is, I think, an English judge appointed through the English Civil 
Service and now consigned to Borneo. 

We spent the whole day in the train in a superb ride through the mountains, with 
autumn foliage, straggling cottages and churches, waterfalls hundreds of feet high 
here and there, and occasionally four or five inches of snow on the level, with drifts 
of it on the sides and tops of crags. It was as beautiful as anyone could wish for, and 
when a barren stretch came along the ‘Borneo’ passenger furnished amusement. All 
in all, it was a most enjoyable day. 

We reached Genoa late in the afternoon, and were met at the station by Miss Eliot, 
who was subsequently sworn into the party, and her mother and a younger sister. 

By a strange twist of fate we went to the Hotel Smith, which is the strongest 
‘Don't!’ left over from my previous European cruise, and I found it somewhat, but 
not entirely, the same as before. In the evening I left the Eliots en famille — you 
will find the word in most complete French dictionaries for spelling - and amused 
myself listening to a bore explain what the Scotch word ‘bonnie’ meant to a lady 
knowing practically no English, who was looking for some way of getting back to 
Paris. I also had accounts to make up, and an article to copy for the National 
Reform Civil Service League, so that my time was not entirely unemployed. 


Thursday, November 16", 1911 


Luggage Lost: my hatbox containing one opera hat! A silk hat was missing, and on 
thinking back was remembered to have been left in the Eliots’ stateroom on the train. 
A porter had taken their luggage through the window and I did not think of it until 
going to bed. I got lost in Genoa trying to find it in the morning, but as the train was 
on its way to Rome I have no doubt that it is, by this time, decorating the Pope, and 
doing not a bad job either. It was a nuisance and probably will not be needed until Japan, 
and I'll let Mr. Carnegie have the pleasure of buying me a new one. I asked Cook to tele- 
graph Rome to have it meet me, if still unworn, at Naples, where the S.S. Prinz Ludwig 
touches. Another claim I will sell very cheap. 

We went aboard the steamship late in the forenoon and tied ourselves loose 
from the dock at noon, the band playing, the people on the wharf shouting, and 
Genoa lolling in the warm sun behind us. We then coasted along the shore all the 
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afternoon, having a pretty view of the mountains and cliffs that dropped to the 
water. The boat is very comfortable, no vibration, and you cannot tell whether it is 
morning or not when you are below. There are quantities of people on board, and 
they seem like a very interesting lot as all have traveled a great deal and have much 
to talk about. 


Friday, November 17", 1911 
Naples 


We reached Naples at noon today and stay until midnight. It was intended that we 
should go ashore, but as cholera is raging no one on the boat was allowed to land. 
The pilot was not allowed aboard, but directed the steering into the harbor from a 
small boat tied alongside. We were immediately surrounded by boys and men who 
dived for coins, petty merchants who sold trumpery, jewelry, and postcards from 
small boats, getting their money in payment and delivering their goods by means of 
a bamboo pole with a pocket handkerchief pocket attached to the end of it. Others 
had flowers, fruit, steamer chairs, and mandolins for sale. It was very amusing. 

The sun has just set, throwing its last rays across Vesuvius and lighting up weirdly 
the faint line of smoke that wavers around about the crater. 

It is approaching the dinner hour, and as the mail goes almost immediately after 
and we are now all up to date, I'll bid you all a fond good-night, and with a lot of 
love, remain, 


Your dutiful son, 


A boat is approaching lit with lanterns and with about ten singers aboard; also the 
strains of a cornet are floating across the water from an English ship anchored near us. 
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November 17" to 23", 1911 
Dear Family, 


here's nothing new under the sun,’ except a way for avoiding a good resolu- 

tion. Here it is nearly a week since I immortalized any of the events of this 

journey, and it is only with a supreme effort on the part of both the fountain 
pen and myself that I am now gathering speed to do so. 

You may believe it or not as you choose, but it is only six o'clock in the morning and 
half my forenoon has already gone. To return to where I left you, however, which as far as 
I can remember was in or about to enter or leave Naples Harbor, and rather than chance 
an omission of any information, I shall mention certain scenes at Naples and leave it to 
you to skip them if they are merely a duplication of my very interesting narrative. 

We dropped alongside the dock at Naples at about noon, but were not allowed to 
land on account of the prevalence of cholera. It was a sunny bright day, and the myr- 
iad boatloads of petty merchants, beggars, singers, and diving boys soon made one for- 
get the disappointment of not landing. If you have ever landed at Naples you already 
know the scene. The boats swarm about the steamer like bees around a hive, and the 
people smile and laugh in an attempt to coax even a few coppers from the passengers, 
but if the charity is not generous according to their views they become as angry as they 
had appeared contented the moment before, and show their teeth and utter sounds 
which, although impossible literally to translate, are eloquent, and you feel relieved 
that you do not know the Italian language, particularly when in the presence of ladies. 

There is everything for sale from cheap jewelry down through the list of flowers, 
fruit, steamer chairs, and mandolins, to the omnipresent, and at times somewhat embar- 
rassing, picture postcard. The aquamarine salesman stands in his boat displaying his 
wares, explaining the merits by gesticulations and such few seductive English phrases as 
“Kind mother, please,” or “Money in the water." If he successfully negotiates a sale, deliv- 
ery of the purchased article is made by a long pole which carries back the required money 
in a pocket-handkerchief bag attached to the end of the pole. Several altercations arose 
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as to whether the goods or the money should be delivered first, and in such instances 
another pole or a rope was put in use and the exchange was simultaneous. 

In the afternoon two boatloads of singers furnished music and the few artistic 
steps, which could hardly be called dancing, that the size of the scow permitted. The 
boats were prettily lighted, and we were entertained until well into the evening. 

At about midnight we were well underway, and the next morning when we awoke 
we were coasting down the Italian shore. For the most part the shores are abrupt and 
vary in height from a rolling foothill to a rugged peak that one may easily believe to 
be volcanic. Where it is possible to make a terrace every small area of land is cultivated 
on the mountain, and I was told that much rice is grown here as it is possible to main- 
tain a slight coating of water on each of the descending terraces by controlling a small 
reservoir at the top. 

Later we passed Stromboli, which is a lone volcano rising grimly from the sea. On 
a single side of its base is a small clearing about level enough for a fly to stand on if his 
feet are sufficiently sticky, and here there is a settlement. The people must have a dubi- 
ous faith in the inactivity of the volcano, for if it roused itself and commenced to ‘talk 


back,’ there would be less chance of escape than a meatball has from our dog Mingo. 


& "us 


S.S. Medina carrying the King and Queen to India 


Later in the day we went through the straits of Italy on the one hand, and Sicily on the 
other. Messina is at the very narrowest part, with Reggio directly opposite on the Italian 
shore, and as it was these two cities that felt the severest shock of the earthquake some 
two years ago, signs of the disaster are evident to an appalling degree. The walls of the 
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houses are overthrown, and the seawall is so cracked and warped that it looks like the 
results of severe frost. Dozing in the warm sunlight, with the delicate tints of the plas- 
ter and brick, it seemed difficult to picture the seawall as part of the throes of life and 
death. Here we were also met by a school of porpoises that boiled in and out of the 
water just ahead of the nose of the steamer, seeming to say, “Catch me if you can,” until 
it finally darted off when the wind was gone. 

We reached Port Said just after sunrise, the port of entrance to the Suez Canal. 
The first ships we saw were English dreadnoughts, part of the fleet accompanying 
King George to India. The entrance to the Canal is between two long breakwaters, 
on one of which is a statue of de Lesseps, the engineer who put the canal through, 
and the Canal and Port Said were a gay sight in their gala dress of bunting in honor 
of the occasion. King George’s yacht, Medina, was anchored just ahead of us, a huge 
white steamer that was imposing but not to me handsome, at least not as handsome 
as the yacht of the Khedive, also anchored near. 

We hardly had anchored before the lighters of coal were brought alongside and 
the human ants began transferring the coal from the lighter to the ship in straw bas- 
kets that they carried on their shoulders. There must have been at least seventy-five 
on each side of the ship, and if the coal dust was thick it at least helped make up for 
the lack of clothing. The persons engaged in this appeared to be of every nationality 
in the world, with no very young boys, no women, and they all appeared cheerful, tol- 
erably well fed, and not inspiring any pity on account of the hardness of their lot. The 
interest of the sight was further added to by one of the carriers falling overboard and 
others eating their probably one and only meal of dry fish and bread, helped on its 
way by something out of a can that looked like the kind Tate would have if he went 
into the milk business. During the process of coaling we were allowed to land, and 
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were rowed to shore by a gang of seaway robbers who would have out-generaled 
Captain Kidd if they had lived in the same age. 

Now, you may think this is badly written, a fact on which I prefer not to comment, 
but if you knew the obstacles I am massacring to pursue the triumphant procession of 
this letter, you would be forbearing. 

My pen leaked, leaking out all the ink there was in it; my pencil point broke; and a 
great windstorm now blows paper, book, pipe, etc., etc., etc., all over the deck. I had to 
lend my writing table to a friend, or at least he previously was. A cloudburst of rain, said 
to be the first rain in thirty years on the Red Sea, made up for about twenty-five of them, 
and Mrs. Eliot's puzzle blows down the deck and shoots around the corner far below 
into the steerage. My second fountain pen gets cranky, and the deck steward insists on 
my eating a light lunch that he brings to me. My looseleaf writing book becomes looser, 
and some pages are recovered while others are not. An old lady loses her balance and I 
get the rest. My Irish Borneo friend sits down and tells me about crime in Colombo. My 
loaned table is returned, although the loaned blotter goes overboard. Try to write on your 
hunched-up knees, and your feet slip off the bottom of the chair. Bugle for lunch. I put 
in this word that you may know of my misfortunes. 

A little bird about the size of a peep has just landed in front of me on the deck, 
and two Germans, a Cockney, and a lady of all nations are stealthily stalking it around 
the deck, and I suppose soon PI be called into action again, all of which, mind you, is 
very entertaining but diverting to the embryonic churner of literature. 

The town of Port Said was the first touch with the new world. Most of the men 
were in skirts or gowns, many of which were very handsome, and all of gay colors. 
Turbans or Cossack caps with tassels were on every head, with a sprinkling of white 
pith helmets and straw hats worn principally by the foreign population. The ladies 
were heavily veiled with just the tops of their noses and eyes peering through a small 
slit, and most of this exposed part is covered by what appears to be one branch of a 
candelabra that hangs down in the middle under the veil and balances on the nose. 

The whole town was very gay. Flags were not only on the houses and stores but 
draped up and down the streets, and wherever there was a store a gorgeous piece of tap- 
estry, not very clean in appearance, was hung up in front of it. Ordinarily it is said that 
Port Said is one of the filthiest towns in the world, but owing to King George’s having 
rushed on ahead and swabbed it up for us, it was quite tidy when we arrived. We 
strolled about the town and purchased picture postcards, and I some cigarettes, a white 
umbrella, and a few other like necessities. After strolling about we took a carriage and 
drove through the older part of the city, which George had neglected to sweep up. He 
hadn't even taken the washing off the lines, let alone hung up flags. He hadn't shooed 
the flies off the meat — mostly innards — strewn along on boards on the curbs for sale. 
He hadn't washed anyone for some time although he may have oiled them, and he evi- 
dently forgot all the children’s clothes. It was very amusing, embarrassing at times, but 
much more worthwhile than the part of the city with its best dress on. 
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Port Said, Egypt — decorated in advance of King Georges visit 


I took my camera ashore, and for the first time in I think fifteen years attempted 
to take a Kodak picture. The films have since been developed, and although possibly 
not all that could be desired from certain standpoints — from those of curators of the 
unusual, for instance — would be priceless. T'he carefully taken picture of George's yacht 
Medina came out a very accurate reproduction of my left thumb. Picture number two 
had nothing on it, as I hurried in winding it. Picture number three was of a striking 
Egyptian clad in gay colors and wearing a high turban, making him from sole to soul 
about seven feet tall. Instead of holding the camera | this way, I held it +— this way, 
and as far as his sash the picture is perfect, but nothing above. Number four is interest- 
ing from an astronomer’s standpoint as I have a remarkable reproduction of four sun- 
spots. Number five is quite remarkable as it combines three Mohammedan women 
driving down the main street with a dredger forty miles away at work on the Suez 
Canal, and so on, except for one which is just an ordinary picture of the guard lined up 
to escort the Khedive from the boat landing to Government House. At the time of 
snapping these pictures I did not know how they would come out and so returned in a 
normal frame of mind to the boat. It again got under way early in the afternoon, so that 
we had a sunset in the Suez Canal with the sun sinking down into the water, and the 
afterglow that lit up the high sand hills on the other bank of the Canal. 

At Port Said we had taken on huge headlights and, with their guiding light 
ahead, felt our way through the Canal. Once we had to stop, work up to the side, 
and let four other steamers pass. Ordinarily the boats stopped for us. 

The Canal is two hundred forty feet wide most of the way. At other places it is 
narrower, and boats are not allowed to go more than six miles per hour, which law is 


enforced better than automobile speed laws. 
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It was a clear night, and picking the channel and sliding by other craft with all 
engines stopped, and occasionally a camel on the towpath at the side or a Bedouin tent 
or a swabbed-up Arab riding a little donkey, made a scene from fairyland. Much to my 
surprise there is sufficient water in the middle of the desert to permit the sailing of 
boats, and the edges were fringed with high hills. So, when anyone says the desert is flat 
and parched, tell him these facts about the desert on each side of the Suez Canal. 


Everyone was on hand at sunrise the next morning, and within a few hours after we 


arrived at Suez we stopped long enough to send off mail and take on fruit and vegeta- 
bles. This harbor had more English dreadnoughts at anchor, and was dotted with native 
sailboats with lateen sails, one of which came alongside to take off the searchlight, with 
but one sailor aboard and one policeman. The policeman was strangely Western and did 
nothing, and the Turk climbed the mast and perched on its very top, which was about 
level with our main deck. Here he blasphemed the Captain, smiled for some food, 
prayed for some drink, and contemplated murder when I took his picture. I was about 
five feet off with everything carefully arranged, but I suppose when it is developed I'll 
find that the Kodak was pointed the wrong way, and I'll have nothing more than my own 
good-looking waistcoat or something of the sort. I will know tomorrow. 

We stayed in this port but an hour, and then headed well to the south, down the 
Red Sea. For the first day the shore on each side was visible, and on both sides the 
sand was piled high, the horizon taking on fantastic shapes and the sand of the most 
delicate colorings. For the last two days we have been out of sight of land, although 
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at all times some steamer has been 
in sight either ahead or astern. This 
is the broad highway that connects 
the West and the East, and last 
year more than forty-seven hun- 
dred steam vessels traveled it. We 
are now about thirty-six hours 
from Aden, which we reach early 
in the morning on Sunday. 

This life on board ship is what 
I have been looking for, and I have 
a mind to take it up instead of 
farming. Here is a paltry outline. T 
am up of my own free will and 
accord, unassisted by anybody or 


anything, at a quarter to six. & | € 

| À Aa 
from which ladies are debarred A boatman alongside the steamship at Suez, a little 
until half-past seven. Coffee, fruit, under the weather at six in the morning 


and rolls are ready on deck, and I can stand in pajamas and smoke the best Egyptian 


Immediately I am out on deck, 


cigarettes until the sun comes up out of the sea and buries the morning star in an 
ocean of color. After a few moments in the gymnasium a salt-sea bath is ready for 
me, and by hurrying I can shave and get to breakfast at nine. The mornings are a 
string of bands and cool drinks, shuffleboard and cheap novels, and luncheon is pro- 
lific with good food. The afternoon is like the morning, and occasionally one turns 
over to get more comfortable. Late in the afternoon I exercise for three-quarters of 
an hour, and after a bath I am pretty fairly perky, as well as dressed exquisitely for 
dinner at seven-thirty. In the evening the whole troupe plays cards or dominoes, and 
later the deck is not an impossible spot to while away a few moments before bedtime. 

The most interesting person on board is the Irishman with hopes of getting to 
Borneo whom I first met in the train from Paris to Genoa. He has taken quite a 
shine to the troupe, and has spent most of his time with us; his first reticence has 
worn off and he has developed great conversational powers. At first he pretended 
he was deaf, but by clever experiments I have conclusively proved that he can hear 
a whisper five feet away when he is not expecting me to speak and I have taken the 
precaution to conceal my mouth in case he were. I think he affects deafness to keep 
bores from talking to him. I have seen him kill off a number with it already, by 
holding his hand to his ear, and asking “What?” to every question. 

At first he knew nothing, not even where he was going in Borneo nor why 
he was going, and under a slow but warming acquaintance we have found out that 
he is ‘His Excellency’ of North Borneo. This territory is owned by a ‘company’ that 
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controls it absolutely, collecting taxes, and making and administering laws — in fact 
he is a despot, but entitled, and to be addressed as ‘His Excellency.’ We are very good 
friends, and in consideration for three laxative pills he has given me the smartest silk 
kimono dressing-gown that it has probably ever been your privilege to see; if you 
mixed up a Mosaic wall and a peacock's tail you would get but a shabby idea of its 
gorgeousness. I appear on deck in it in the morning, but as I am somewhat doubtful 
of just how my chief would consider its beauty, I generally look pretty carefully where 
I'm going. 

His Excellencys name is F.B. Ellis, and he is addressed by us either as His 
Excellency or as Mr. Borneo. He has two decorations, conferred by King Edward, 
with the inscription Auspicium Melioris Aevis, which, as nearly as I can figure out, 
means "The White Man's Hope.' Consult Lincoln for explanation of the latter if you 
have not a Boston American handy. Mr. Borneo has a placid round face with a twin- 
kling eye, and I think speaks to no one but our troupe. At dinner he wears a white 
duck Eton jacket which he will never wear out by sitting on it, and a black tie that 
buckles behind and generally is skirting the top of his collar. He pretends to have 
violent hatred for the woman opposite him at table, and glowers at her the whole 
meal. He eats no lunch so as not to have to look at her, and in reply to the thought 
that she might be in search of a husband, said, "If so, it is the most noble undertak- 
ing since Miss Smith set out from London to convert the Pope to Salvation 
Armyism." He is chock-a-block full of amusing stories, most of which he tells in so 
low a voice that you cannot hear them, and he is determined that we shall stop off 
in Borneo. Whether or not we do remains to be seen. 


Dredger at work on the Suez Canal 
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Further diversions include sheet lightning, flying fish, a young Javanese girl of about 
four falling off her camel and getting under the water spout, and Mr. Borneo continually 
hovering about with suggestions. Next time I write I promise to do less and better. 

Yesterday and today I have written forty-six postcards, five letters, and thirteen- 
and-a-half pages of this tome. 

Amen. Never again. 


November 24", 1911 


Rain! Rain! Rain! and in the evening the most brilliant heat lightning, with occa- 
sional forks that ran 4 along the horizon instead of 4 as with us. There is no sea, 
however, and the cool is a happy change from the warmth of the previous days and 
the heat we had expected. 
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November 25", 1911 


n the twenty-fifth we began to pass islands in the Red Sea which were promptly 
dubbed ‘baby Strombolis.' It was hard to say whether they were of sand or of 


rock, but they were just as barren and desolate whichever they were. On one 
rock there was a lighthouse, the keeper of which must have a rollicking, jolly old life 
as there was hardly room for more than one in the light and the island was not larger 
than a minute, without a blade of vegetation and no human being for miles. If the light 
keeper is satisfied, however, I suppose you and I may as well be. 

Just as the sun was lighting up the top crags of the mountains, at the foot of 
which Aden is sprawled, leaving the lower ravines and sharp foothills in mysterious 
shadows, we poked our way into the harbor. T'he harbor in a way suggests Gibraltar, 
although instead of one impressive rock there is a group of jagged mountains drier 
and drearier than a desert. On the harbor side the few houses and English barracks 
are grouped together with brown dirt showing between them, and the only objects to 
relieve the monotony of the scene are two or three flags flying from the barracks and 
the foreign consulates. 

We anchored about three miles from shore and stayed there just long enough to 
dispatch mail and freight, and a few passengers. We were surrounded by the inevitable 
floating salesmen, this time their specialty being ostrich feathers and fans, and here was 
the first evidence of the bargaining of the East. I inspected one fan, for which ten 
shillings were asked, and found that it was ‘Made in Germany.’ It was finally bought for 
one shilling. Two hundred cigars brought two-and-one-half shillings, and two hundred 
cigarettes, one shilling. For all of these, the asking price was from ten to twenty times 
what was finally taken in payment. 

The nearer the equator the fewer clothes are worn, and one gentleman evidently 
thought he was on about 1^ latitude. The people were quite different from those we 
saw at Port Said, for at Aden they were a combination of Negro and Indian. At Port 
Said they gave the appearance of being old men, whereas here they were mostly boys. 


- 
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Many of them had rings on their toes and rivets in their ears, and one gent, Arabic, 
had two yellow amber balls about the size of apples slung around his neck. His devil- 
spirit doesn’t like amber, hence the protection. 

It didn’t take long to clear the ship, and soon we headed down the Indian Ocean 
for the last leg of the cruise for Colombo. For the last four days we have been plow- 
ing along out of sight of land except for a glimpse of Cape Guardafui on the tip end 
of Africa, which we have now left behind. 

It is simply impossible to do anything on board except exist in a state of supreme 
happiness, half asleep and half awake. The throes of anguish that I experience in bring- 
ing myself to write are equal to the anguish of Job, and the interruptions from lemon- 
ade, band concerts, flying fish, and wallowing whales almost insurmountable. 

At various intervals during the past few days a pleasure agitator has been organ- 
izing sports such as fancy dress balls and variety shows, but owing to the good for- 
tune of having the rest of the troupe feel the triviality of these occasions, I have not 
been forced to interrupt my slumbers. Last evening at dinner-time the prizes were 
distributed and a speech made by the general manager of the show, first in German 
and then in English, although for me the latter effusion was unnecessary. There was 
one rather doubtful bit of humor when a prize was handed to an enormous German 
weighing better then three hundred pounds and having a volcanic nose: the reason 
for the prize was that he couldn't go into the competitions on account of his figure. 
One lady received a prize because in the smelling competition she guessed that 
German beer was vinegar. 

The persons continue interesting, and new ones crop up every day. For purposes 
of future reference, I herewith note the name and address of Mr. Borneo: 


ER, Ellis CMG. 
Kilmore Lodge, Drumquin 
County Tyrone 

Ireland 


and 


IA ElhsCM.G. 


Government House 
North Borneo 


This individual just asked the date of me, and on telling him that in the United 
States it was Thanksgiving Day, said it was Thanksgiving Day for him too, as he was 
one day nearer the journey’s end. Doesn't that suggest shades of G.F. Roberts? 

Another interesting individual is a Mr. Robertson who is on his way to India; he 
is an English judge working from Madras, administering for a large district in 
Southern India. Having been there for many years he knows all the ins and outs of 
Hindu life, and the workings of the caste system. This subject gains and gains in 
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wonder, and I suggest that you would be 
interested in reading a book on it. Don't 
bother about the history or religious con- 
ditions at first at least, but try the caste 
system. It is the most amazing condition 
you can imagine, and instead of losing 
influence is almost more of a factor than 
ever before. 

Mr. Robertson spoke of a book on the 
subject by Abbée du Bois, recently trans- 
lated by Beauchamp. Although written a 
century ago, it is still so correct a state- 
ment that the English officials are given it 
to read by the Government. Beware, how- 
ever, for he says that in parts it is not a 
light novel nor a textbook for children. 
So, if you should decide to read it, you had 
better reverse your custom and let Ma 
knit and Pa read, and close all the doors, 
making certain that Mary Ann is not lis- ! 
tening downstairs. ER. Ellis, King of Borneo’ 

Another well-informed gentleman is Mr. Badeley, in charge of the police, who 


has been stationed at Hong Kong for many years. His police force consists of one 
hundred thirty-five Europeans, five hundred Indians, of whom the sheiks make 
the best officers, and three hundred Chinese. The crimes that come to his atten- 
tion are more frequent and varied than the force, and make interesting listening. 

An amusing gentleman is a Mr. Jacot, a Swiss, who manufactures watches, has 
traveled all over the world, and can speak the language everywhere he goes. He sits at 
table beside an old English woman with a battle-axe face who is very curious but hard 
of hearing. He will remark upon the flying fish, and she will reply that in England they 
eat them without sugar. She wants to know all about his private history, and he hasn't 
answered a word of truth to her since coming aboard. 

There are two ladies traveling around the world together, one a Mrs. Anderdong, 
who states that she has a country place seventy miles from Boston, in Durham, New 
Hampshire. She's got some looks tempered with a past, a baby stare, and her only 
remark is, “Oh, what a pity!" This covers everything. Her companion, a Miss Stokes, 
evidently English, is very agreeable, but follows docile and smiling in the subtle foot- 
steps of the ‘Honk,’ as we call Mrs. Anderdong. 

At table I sit beside Mr. Eliot, and I only wish that I could remember the con- 
versations, for they are better than a post-graduate course and touch upon every sub- 


ject known to the English language. He explains everything clearly so that any child 
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could understand it, but I have not mind enough to remember everything from one 
day to the next. His memory for dates, not only historical but to do with his own life, 
is amazing, and his accuracy a thing by which I hope to profit. 


December 2", 1911 


We are just approaching Colombo, and as the mail closes in ten minutes you won't 
get much information about the past few days, but as they were spent in little more 
than luxuriant vegetation you won't miss much. For the most part, though, out of 
sight of land this route is a veritable broad highway for passengers and freight steam- 
ers, and we are constantly passing other vessels. It is somewhat warm, 87°F in the 
cabin at sunrise, but thanks to an electric fan you can for the most part keep the per- 
spiration under control. 

Last evening there was another fancy dress party, to which I went disguised as a 
second-rate waiter wearing my best clothes. The best costume was on an elderly Dutch 
gentleman who caught the spirit of the occasion by wearing a black felt hat to dinner. 

Whether you are ever going to get any further accounts of the doings of the 
troupe seems fairly doubtful, for with approaching land comes approaching work, and 
if I can't do any better than I have with twenty-four hours entirely at my disposal, 
what shall I do with two? 


Yours, reeking with perspiration and good times, 
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December 6", 1911 
Dear Family, 


ust to make this look like a letter even if it does not read like one, Pm going to 

write this time on real letter paper instead of on that official tome that kills at 

sight any spontaneous effluence of ink and ideas. Further, to raise the possibilities 
of this document I am chewing a piece of cinnamon that I picked this morning, 
trying to get the taste of nutmeg out of my mouth. 

I return to the Prinz Ludwig, however, just long enough to spend considerable of 
Andrew Carnegie’s money on the men who make errands for themselves around one 
during the voyage, and to say good-bye to those passengers who were not getting off 
at Colombo, and to wish those who were, were- not. 


Colombo Harbor — note the spoon oars 
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You get ashore by chartering a boat rowed by five scantily but completely clad 
natives, and taking your baggage with you or giving it to a servant. Mr. Eliot was met by 
an old friend of his, Mr. Vigors, Collector of Customs for Ceylon, who immediately 
swore over to us his servant to look after us as long as we wanted him, with frightful 
threats of eternal unrest and Jobful trouble should he fail in a single instance. The gent's 
name was Usmaun, and he was well above the equator in years, with a tropical growth 
of hair and whiskers, and swathed in gay colored cloths. Of course his feet were bare, and 
all the better looking for that. He was said to speak English and so I suppose he did, but 
there is much that might be said on both sides. He was turned over to me, which was a 
bit disconcerting, but finding that he walked perfectly docily in lockstep behind me, I 
paraded with him up the street. The first time you are called “Master, it is a trifle star- 
tling but I soon got the hang of the system, and sitting on my balcony overlooking the 


harbor, with an electric fan and cigarettes to make life durable, I cursed Usmaun as an 
infidel whelp of a flea-bitten gray, and watched him execute the orders of the day. 


E 3 x "d > EX i nV s 


Colombo — Maldive Islanders bringing yearly tributes to the governor 


We put up at the Grand Oriental Hotel, which is very near the jetty on which you 
land and is conveniently near the business and shopping district. Each room is supplied 
with electric fan, mosquito netting over the bed, and a small balcony. Baths are scarce but 
may be had upon application by parading the corridors in as little as you please because 
nobody cares but yourself, and as I care very little, you can picture my bath costume. 

We landed on Saturday, December 2", at about noon, and found considerable mail 
waiting for Mr. Eliot in the way of letters of welcome and invitations to speak both in 
Ceylon and in India. After looking this over we took a carriage and drove out to Mr. 
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Vigors' house, where Mr. Ellis was staying. In addition to Mr. Vigors and Mr. Ellis we 
were greeted by the former's daughter, Esme, whom I could have as easily believed his 
wife as his daughter. They were all extremely pleasant, and after tea at about four 
o'clock they took us to the Garden Club where they were having their annual sports. 
We stayed a very few moments, as it began to rain; until then it was a very gay scene, 
with beautiful women in beautiful clothes, and I am told the gentlemen were equally 
good looking on both counts. We saw them putting the shot, a bicycle race on a grass 
circular track uphill most of the way, and a strange competition in which men ran with 
a football zig-zag between upright posts placed in a row, and then had to make a drop- 
kick between goal posts. If one failed the goal one had to run after his ball, come back 
in front of the posts, and try again. 

We also saw Mrs. Clifford, wife of the Governor-General of Ceylon. Lord Clifford 
had left for the Durbar in India. It was unfortunate that it rained as the whole scene 
was delightful and the occasion most enjoyable, not to speak of the military band. 


Colombo, Ceylon — a native fishing craft at Mount Lavinia 


After more tea and an inspection of the house and stables of Mr. Vigors we returned 
to the hotel, and dinner. In the evening I worked in my official capacity. Sunday morn- 
ing nothing was said about church and I forgot to remind them, so there was no other 
recognition of the day than official work in the morning and a drive out to Mount Lavinia 
for tiffin, which differs from lunch only in the spelling and pronunciation. The hotel is on 
a delightful site high up above the waterfront that slopes off on the land side into a trop- 
ical garden and palm tree grove. If I were not now educated above such things, I should 
remark that it was one of the best meals I ever ate. You are looking for suggestions, 
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so garner a few from green turtle soup, a delicate white fish, eggs à /a Mount Lavinia, 
Ceylonese oysters à /a jungle, kidney paté, prawn curry, mangasteens, and various other 
tropical what-nots. 

On the shore immediately below the hotel is a fishing village consisting of two 
huts, four women, twelve men, forty babies, and one half a suit of clothes, which was 
particularly active this afternoon as the fishermen were returning with their catches. 
They came sailing in their narrow long boats with a log set out in the water on one side 
to steady them and with all sails set, and beached the whole outfit by riding in with the 
full force of the surf behind them. The whole village turned out to see each boat's catch, 
and I suppose expressed piscatorial remarks, but it sounded more like a monkey-house 
at feeding time. On the way back we got out several times, the president to inspect a 
church and girls' school, and I to watch a native barber shave his victim, which was very 
interesting. Both parties concerned sit cross-legged facing one another, and the barber 
manipulates a gruesome looking razor, wiping the lather from the razor on his own bare 
arm. Besides the ordinary hair that grows on the face, the barber has customers for 
trimming the borders on most parts of the body, for which the same system prevails. 
Another unique sight is the piece of rope about six feet long and one-and-a-half inches 


thick which is used as a cigar lighter, being hung from the roof of the tobacconist's shop. 


Hindu barber 


We returned to the hotel and found a number of callers waiting: W.A. De Silva, a 
successful merchant who has risen from a farm laborer; J. Harvard, an Englishman, 
Commissioner of Education of Ceylon; a Mr. Hervitarme, a Buddhist, who asked 
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embarrassing questions as to whether Mr. Eliot believed in God or if life were possible 
without Him; and A. Hateley, the Vice-Consul for the United States at Colombo. This 
latter gentleman was a rather pitiful individual. His home is in Chicago, he went to 
Paris to study sculpture, his health, and I presume his funds, gave out, so that he got 
this appointment about a year-and-a-half ago. All conditions as to health, funds, and 
temperament remaining unchanged, and with not a sufficiently pleasing personality to 
make new friends and through them amusing diversions, he is in a most unhappy frame 
of mind which you would sooner forgive if he could a little more easily forget. 

I went for a walk at sundown while the chief was interviewing these gents, going 
out on the long jetty that has recently been built and gives complete protection to the 
Colombo harbor. For these lands there was quite a swell, and the surf was moderate. 

We dined at the hotel, and I spent the evening on official business. 

On Monday we went shopping after an early rickshaw ride to the Galle Face Hotel. 
I have ordered three suits: one white duck, one khaki-colored mercerized cotton, and one 
tussore silk, also a white duck dinner coat to be worn with a sash. Fairly moldy, what? I 
also purchased a pith helmet, which is more or less a necessary evil as it protects from 
sunstroke but is next door to a sunstroke all the time. One has to wear the helmet until 
about three in the afternoon, and then a full dress felt hat or straw hat if one has it. I was 
busy with this most of the day, so did not go with the others to the museum or for tea 
at the Buddhist's house, the latter of which I missed by minutes. Early in the day I hired 
a servant for India, and until Usmaun was dismissed with hard words and a curling lip, 
had two supports for the heat of the day. 

It was very hot all the time we were in Colombo. One day I remember being told 
that it was 87°F at seven o'clock. It does not in any way tire one, at least if one moves 
about as little as I, but move or not, sweat is as certain as deatl. and taxes. One must 
always change his Yeagars twice a day, and sometimes three times, for it is bad busi- 
ness to let them dry on you. The buildings are all cool, thanks to fans, and the nights 
are slightly cooler but would not be so completely comfortable were it not for this arti- 
ficial northwest hurricane. One drinks quantities of water, too, but as all the bottled 
waters of Europe are available, this is no hardship. 

Early Tuesday morning we took the train for Kandy, arriving at about noon. The last 
half of the ride has the most wonderful tropical scenery, with a large part of the hillsides 
and valleys devoted to cultivation, principally rice. The construction of rice fields is intri- 
cate as they have continually to be kept under water, so the effect is that of a cranberry 
bog with each square of the lot at a slightly lower level than the preceding, so that the one 
overflows the other. Then there were men, women, and children at work up to their mid- 
dles in mud, and small native bullocks wallowing about in the muddy slush as well. 

The foliage was greener than anything but a picture postcard, but you can read about 
that part of it in any book. You wont read, however, about a little tot of about three years 
old with a golden charm in her nose, no clothes but her own beauty, and smoking a cig- 
arette. She would have made a worthy trademark for any brand of cigars. 
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We reached this town about noon, but about two hours later I was ready to eat 
again. The vivid colors of this spot you can't even find on a picture postcard. Also, it 
is cool, and yesterday and today have been perfect except for rain in the late afternoon, 
but as it is now the latter half of the monsoon we must expect this. Yesterday after- 
noon we went for a rickshaw ride of about five miles. Most of the way was downhill 
and it was at a fairly brisk rate that we negotiated it. We went to see some elephants 
at work, but as they had just finished we found them taking their bath in the river; not 
having any false modesty, they did not resent our observing them at this pastime. They 
take a bath like Gordon Donald, who holds his nose and submerges as much of his 
anatomy as the tide and the tub will permit. Just to give the children a good time, I 
took a short turn astride one of the elephants after he had bathed but before he had 
wiped. Thanks to the length of my legs I could grip almost to the bottom of his ears, 
but when he flapped these, I lost everything and resorted to Ted Whitney's principle 
of riding a horse — a sense of balance. I felt as though I were on a hay mow that had 
the blind staggers, and nothing to guide it by but the good wishes of my friends, and 
then when he stared me in the face with his pneumatic tube about one inch from the 
farthest south over his back that I could get, I felt like Lincoln on that wild horse of 
his, rounding the quicksands of Vose's Lane. I landed safely on the cliff that was level 
with his back, however, and fed him a piece of sugar cane that I hope sticks in 
his pneumatic tube and keeps it 
straight in front of him. 

This morning we visited the 
Botanical Gardens at Peradenyia. 
Everything that you find in your 
kitchen grows here, as well as the 
most luxuriant growth of plants 
and trees, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
mace, tea, cotton, coffee, Para 
rubber, cocoanuts, pineapples, 
mangosteens, gardenias, orchids, 
breadfruit, etc., etc., ad infinitum, 
and almost dyspepsia, if deter- 
mined that tasting is believing. A 
palm that was in blossom was 
particularly grand; imagine a tall 
palm tree quite as regal as the 
royal palm and crowned with a 
huge blossom that looked like 
about fifty smoke-tree shrubs, 


each on a single stalk and form- 


Kandy, Ceylon — Roger Pierce on an elephant ing a single blossom. 
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Mr. Eliot called on Mr. Willis, who is in charge of the gardens, and who has an 
honorary degree from Harvard. 

We were going this afternoon to see Buddha's tooth, but as it is raining he can take 
one last swallow and be prepared to hold his mouth open for a long time tomorrow. 

I have taken a number of pictures, and for some I have hopes but for others none. 
I am learning, however, and as the last are the best, I may yet get results. Today's les- 
son was that when a rickshaw man is running at full speed and you are in the rickshaw, 
the camera jiggles and the result is not sharp, if you can make out what it is at all. 
I think the developing man will enjoy the job, as about seventy-five percent are of 
naked babies and the rest are of the troupe. 

Rickshaw riding has some merit, and as soon as you get over the idea of the strain 
on the man, and adopt the notion that someone else riding would kill him at thirty-five 
in any case, you lie back and put your feet out and watch his naked back get oily as his 
stride lengthens and his bare feet eat up the distance. Add to this the winding roads, 
the tropical foliage, the native costumes of this up-country spot, and you have the 
groundwork on which to embroider my present existence. 

Until I strike another steamer, and perhaps not then, I am going to have very lit- 
tle time to write to my friends, so if you hear any of them remarking on how pleased 
they are not to have been bored with a letter, hand them this and make them suffer. 

Yours with lots of love and cinnamon kisses. 


We dine at seven forty-five and it is eight fifteen, so I have no time to proofread. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles William Eliot pose with their rickshaw drivers in Ceylon 
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December 9", 1911 
Dear Mother and Father, 


ong before you receive this you will know more than I do at the present moment, 
: as I have already cabled the news of President Eliot's operation for appendicitis 
and will continue to cable daily for as long as there is any uncertainty. 

Today is Saturday. Very early in the morning on Thursday, President Eliot had a 
touch of diarrhea, which caused no alarm but made us give up the trip we had 
planned by motor for the day. Around noon he had a slight temperature, so I tele- 
phoned to Sir Allan Perry to find the name of the most able doctor at Kandy, Sir 
Allan Perry being the English head of the medical service for Ceylon. A few days 
previously, President Eliot had mailed him some literature on the hookworm disease, 
in the prevention of which he had heard Perry was particularly interested. Thanks to 
this slight change I felt at liberty to use Perry, and he has proved to be of the great- 
est assistance. He suggested a Dr. Hay, who came immediately, and from the insignif- 
icant symptoms was inclined to believe it was a case of dysentery. 

Later in the afternoon, however, President Eliot had a severe chill, which in this 
country suggested malaria. The doctor took specimens of the blood, examined them 
himself, and sent others to Dr. Castilliane, the most prominent bacteriologist in 
Ceylon, living in Colombo. Neither found any traces of malaria. Dr. Hay then advised 
having a consultation if Mr. Eliot was not better the following morning. His illness 
was so slight that in ordinary cases it would not even have been considered. On the 
following morning, Friday, everything had quieted down, there was no temperature 
and a remarkably strong pulse, and none of the colic pain in the abdomen. The presi- 
dent got up and shaved and then sat up in bed and began taking a little food every two 
hours through the forenoon. Later he became drowsy, and toward evening his tem- 
perature began to rise. Dr. Hay suggested immediately a consultation, and happened 
to remark that the best surgeon in the island was a Dr. S.C. Paul, an army surgeon not 
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available for private cases. I asked if Perry could not help, and found that Paul went 
wherever Perry ordered, and I therefore got Perry's consent to have Paul come up here 
from Colombo. It is about seventy-five miles distant, and as he had lost the last train 
he came by automobile. During the evening President Eliot's temperature rose, I think 
not above 101°F. The soreness in the abdomen continued but was at no time severe 
pain or, so far as I can judge, more than a little tender to the touch, and not localized. 

Dr. Paul arrived at about one o'clock in the morning, and with Dr. Hay went over 
the case. While they were in the room the president had another severe chill, and at 
about two forty-five they came back into the room and said that there was no doubt 
that it was appendicitis, and that an immediate operation was imperative. l'hen came 
the question of whether or not to move the patient to Colombo. On the one hand, at 
Colombo was the best hospital, with Dr. Paul and his assistants near at hand, and on 
the other there was the task of moving Mr. Eliot to Colombo by either train or motor. 
He had been very much weakened by the day's ups and downs, and I could not 
believe it advisable to move him. Both doctors advised otherwise, and Dr. Paul was 
making preparations to leave for Colombo when his chauffeur announced that some- 
thing was wrong with the car, and he could not go back until he had time to fix it. I 
think this was an out-and-out lie and that the chauffeur did not want to go back 
then: if so, it was perhaps the most deserving lie ever told. 

I again urged operating here, and after consideration Dr. Paul said that he would. 
There is a government hospital and a surgeon, and the etiquette of the situation was 
a little ticklish but the resident surgeon was very decent and we arranged to operate 
there at nine o'clock. By the time this was arranged it was four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and after being slightly delirious, President Eliot had again gone to sleep. There 
seemed no reason to worry either him or Mrs. Eliot ahead of time, so they were not 
told of the operation until eight o'clock this morning. The calmness with which they 
both heard the news was something worth seeing; it was inspiring. 

Mr. Eliot was very weak now, and we carried him downstairs in a chair and took 
him to the hospital in an automobile. I sat in the back seat with him, and just as we 
arrived at the hospital he fainted in my arms. I have never had such a-sensation as 
passed through me then, and was certain that he had died; he came to quickly, but 
was extremely exhausted. After a short rest they gave him anesthesia, so that they 
were at work at nine o'clock. In this climate they cannot use ether, but instead a com- 
bination of chloroform, ether, and alcohol. In a little less than an hour he was moved 
from the operating table to his room. His appendix was huge, with a large abscess on 
one side and gangrene on the other; the abscess had not broken. 

The first thing Dr. Paul said was that Mr. Eliot never would have survived the trip 
to Colombo. You cannot imagine the relief I felt at hearing this, because in a way the 
responsibility for not going there was on me as I had argued so strongly, and you can 
imagine that in these circumstances the responsibility was not trivial. If I write this you 
will think I am swelled-headed, but the relief is so great I can't help mentioning it. 
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By eleven o'clock President Eliot was out of the chloroform and in remarkably 
good condition; the fight is coming in the next two or three days, and until then there 
is nothing to do but wait. Although his condition is wonderful for a man seventy- 
seven years old, still he is seventy-seven, and whether or not he can stand the shock 
is the question. Now, at ten o'clock, he has no temperature and his pulse is fair. They 
are giving him strychnine every four hours for his heart. 


The grounds of the government hospital at Kandy, Ceylon 


I have learned another lesson in real courage today: I can imagine nothing greater 
than the acceptance shown of the situation by both Mr. and Mrs. Eliot. Mrs. Eliot 
particularly showed heroism that was superhuman, and I take my hat off to her with 
reverence. I can't write even to you certain of the episodes of the day, but if you will 
picture to yourself the situation — far from home, your husband seventy-seven years 
old with an acute attack of appendicitis, very much weakened, and with the belief 
himself that he cannot withstand the shock — and then carry out all the scenes inci- 
dent to such a situation with a calmness, a bravery, a courageous facing of the truth 
that is supreme, you will get some idea of the day I have spent. 

Everything possible has so far been done, and if future events do not go favor- 
ably there can be no lurking regret of something else which might have been. Dr. Paul 
is not only the best surgeon in Ceylon, but an exceptionally skillful one besides. Mrs. 
Eliot has a room at the hospital next to Mr. Eliot's, and is very comfortably fixed. 
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Ruth and I take turns in staying with her, but as Ruth can be so much more to her 
than I, I come in for a minimum amount of the care. Ruth has been as splendid as 
her grandmother, although, of course, the strain on her was not quite the same. 
Without her, however, the situation would have been unbearable for Mrs. Eliot. I 
learned something from them both. 

Had it been certain that the news might be kept from the United States we 
would not have cabled so soon, but as it seemed uncertain, for many reasons we 
wished to preclude any possibility of its getting into the press before the Eliot fam- 
ily heard from here, and so we cabled immediately. We will cable daily so that the 
anxiety may be the least possible. 

At the present time it seems about an even chance. I did not believe that he 
would survive the operation on account of the chloroform and his exhausted condi- 
tion, but his wonderful constitution stood him in good stead and there is now noth- 
ing to do but wait, and hope that his strength is greater than the infection. 


Yours with love, 


December 12", 1911 
Dear Mother and Father, 


Everything has gone remarkably well and today we are very hopeful. On Sunday 
Mr. Eliot was very weak, and injections of strychnine were made every four hours. 
His temperature was subnormal, being about 97°F, and in fact since the operation he 
has at no time had any fever, the highest reached being 98.6°F. For the first two days 
he had comparatively little discomfort and slept most of the time; as the intestines 
were badly inflamed at the time of the operation he could not be given any nourish- 
ment, and only about one-half teaspoonful of water. Yesterday was a trying day as the 
dressing had to be changed, and he suffered tremendously. Everyone was afraid that 
he was in no condition to stand pain but he came through in excellent form, and the 
shock only brought his temperature up to normal. Now he is having essence of 
chicken, barley water, and lime juice every couple of hours, and his injections of 
strychnine have been reduced. 

This morning his dressings were changed again with very little discomfort, and 
his intestines were much less inflamed than yesterday. This is particularly encourag- 
ing as yesterday the inflammation was more than at the time of the operation. 

Of course all the days have been anxious ones, and Mrs. Eliot has continued very 
brave. We were very fortunate in being near so good a hospital, and everything 
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possible has been done not only for Mr. Eliot’s welfare but for Mrs. Eliot’s comfort. 
Since the operation it has been rainy or cloudy all the time, which has made the days 
cool and more helpful to the patient. 


Kandy Hospital attendants. Ruth Eliots notes identify Baha (left) as “Grandfathers day 
attendant to do odd jobs” 


The government surgeon in charge is most attentive, and extremely agreeable. At 
the present time there are one hundred fifty-one patients in the hospital, and a num- 
ber of operations each day. The buildings are made of plaster with tile roofs and are 
one storey high; the windows and doors are open day and night, so that the condi- 
tions for patients are ideal. The temperature is 70°F to 75°F all of the time. 

There are three English nurses and a number of native attendants. At Mr. Eliot's 
door is always a Singhalese man, with turban shawlcoat effect over his shoulders, a 
skirt coming a little below the knees, and bare feet. Every time the patient stirs, this 
gent, whose name is James, tells the nurse if she is not right at hand, or the house 
surgeon or the doctor, and he also does all the chores about the room. Another gent 
is on duty throughout the night, as well as an English nurse. 

Mrs. Eliot has a large room next to Mr. Eliot’s, and so is much easier in her mind 
than if she were at the hotel. Sometimes she goes to the hotel, about one half-mile 
away, for lunch or dinner, and at others the meals are brought down here and eaten 
on the broad veranda with a top that surrounds all of the buildings. We all sit out on 
the veranda, and I am now writing there. Conditions are really ideal, and if such an 
accident had to happen it could not have been at a better place. 
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Ruth Eliot and I make our headquarters at the hotel but spend all the time here 
at the hospital and try never to leave Mrs. Eliot alone, and when she is away one of 
us stays within call of Mr. Eliot. I generally drop down here between twelve and one 
at night to see that all is serene, and also to see the doctor who makes a visit at this 
time. Then I make up by sleeping late in the morning, so keep very fit. 

At the time of the operation there was considerable question as to the advisability 
of cabling, but for fear that news might reach his family through the press, it seemed 
best to do so. We cabled twice on Sunday, once yesterday, and once today. There really 
has been nothing to say as he has continued just as comfortable as is possible, and yet 
he was, and to a certain extent still is, in a critical condition. By the time you receive 
this you will know the whole story, but you may even then be interested in these details. 

T'll write some more tomorrow, before the foreign mail closes. 


Nurses — ‘Sisters — with Soda 


December 13", 1911 
Dear Mother and Father, 

Another encouraging day; Mr. Eliots whole condition seems very much 
improved. The dressing of the wound caused very little discomfort, there is still no 


temperature, strychnine is administered only once a day, and there is less inflamma- 
tion in the intestines. There was some discharge, however, so the wound could not be 
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closed up as the doctor had hoped. Mr. Eliot can change his position, which is a relief 
after being flat on his back for so many days. 

Mrs. Eliot is much easier in her mind and we all are as certain that he is going to 
recover as we dare to be, so long as there is the least question of it. By Sunday, if his 
condition improves as consistently as it has so far, there ought to be no lingering doubt. 

Today, when Mrs. Eliot told Mr. Eliot that he was an angel, he said he thought 
he wouldn't be one quite yet. 

Just what our future plans will be, it is hard to say. It will be impossible for him 
to make the trip as planned, but I see no reason why we should not come home by 
way of San Francisco instead of retracing our steps. The Red Sea will be unbearably 
hot after February 1“, and in any case a sea trip ought to be a good way for him to 
gain strength, especially as Mr. Eliot enjoys the sea. It is certain, however, that India 
must be given up, also Java and China; there is a possibility that Japan might prove a 
good stopping place to break the journey, and should Mr. Eliot pick up very quickly, 
which I doubt, he might be able to do some of the peace work. Failure to accomplish 
anything on this will, I fear, make him uneasy, yet I am determined that he not 
attempt anything as long as there is the least chance of its affecting his health and 
strength. At present my only thought is to set him down in Boston well, and my best 
wishes are for the future peace of the world. 

We have received a number of cables from relatives, friends, and Harvard Clubs, 
not to mention one from Mayor Fitzgerald. 

I have hired a bicycle, and find it a very pleasant way of getting about. 


Yours with love, 
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December 20", 1911 
Dear Family, 


ast night I got the first batch of mail from home and found it exceedingly easy 

| to read. I suspect that an earlier mail caught a later boat as there are certain 

casual references to previous events that must bear some reference to earlier 

communications not yet received. The offhand way in which Mother mentions a ride 

in Aunt Etta's Packard, and the advent of a Hudson instead of a Stoddard, are star- 
tling, the one being as praiseworthy as the other is lamentable. 

In addition to the letter from Mother I had a communication from four friends 
at S.S. Pierce Company, which pleased me beyond expression. I am enclosing it for 
your inspection and with instructions that it be carefully preserved and held pending 
my return. I am writing to them, but if you happen to be in there, please mention to 
them my appreciation. I wouldn't swap my friends for the pick of Whos Who, or for 
the academic galaxy of brains with which some people surround themselves. 

The mail also brought Christmas greetings from various individuals at Houghton 
Mifflins, also from Aunt Mary Williams and a goodly number of contemporary 
friends, which include C.W. Whittier. Pretty thoughtful, what? The affair was quite 
overwhelming, as I had more letters than all the rest of the troupe put together. 

Mr. Eliot, I think, may now be said to be out of danger, barring the unexpected. 
The wound has not been allowed to close up as yet, owing to the slight discharge of 
stuff from the stump of the appendix left in him. I saw him on Sunday for the first 
time and for a few minutes each day since then; he is getting a more substantial diet, 
and his general appearance is good. 

One unfortunate occurrence happened on Monday. Dr. Paul, the man who oper- 
ated, turned up while Dr. Attygalle, the head of this hospital and in whose hands the 
case has been entirely, was away. He asked to have the wound dressed, and the house 
surgeon here made the mistake of doing it. Then, having had a look at the wound, he 
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started to discuss the details with both Mr. Eliot and Mrs. Eliot, and erred on the 
gloomy side rather than otherwise. He told them that the appendix had been gan- 
grenous and that still the stump was unhealthy looking and his convalescence would 
be very prolonged, and, so far as I can judge, somewhat doubtful. All this had been 
carefully kept from them before and they were each in a calm and happy frame of 
mind, which was doing much to hasten Mr. Eliot's recovery. The result of the inter- 
ference was that his temperature went up to 101°F for no other reason than worry, 
and he lost his appetite and had a poor and restless night. Mrs. Eliot also gave evi- 
dence of more worry than at any time, because the long strain was beginning to tell 
and to have her hopes all dashed when she believed that everything was favorable was 
almost disastrous. There might have been a little justification had the facts warranted 
such statements, but they had not. 

I cant think what Dr. Paul's intentions could have been, and if Dr. Attygalle and 
I had got our hands on him wed have given him as an offering to Mohammed, the 
compassionate, the merciful. Peace is beginning to be restored now however, although 
the Eliots continue to be skeptical of any favorable news. In a day or two the harm will 


be all gone, and then we can start afresh. 


Well, I have begun my Christmas 
shopping, which so far has consisted of 
toys for Dr. Attygalle’s four children, the 
eldest of whom is five, neckties for the 
assistants with whom I have come in con- 
tact at the hospital, silk pajamas for Mr. 
Eliot, and cloth shirts for his day and 
night men nurses, also a collection of 
candy, nuts, preserves, etc., for a stocking 
for Mr. and Mrs. Eliot. Just how I am 
going to fit everything into one of mine, 
or whether it would be etiquette for me to 
steal one of Mrs. Eliot’s, are still perplex- 
ing problems. The hospital has a tree for 
Jess the patients, and we are doing what we 
can to help. 

I begin to feel like a doctor myself. 


There is a continual stream of patients for 
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Dr. Attygalle, bead of the Kandy Hospital 


and I spend all available time watching 
them. First comes a Singhalese with a jaw broken by a falling palm, whom I assign to 
Ward 5; then comes a Tamil from Badulla, some forty miles off, who has been at a local 
hospital there and falls at my assistant's feet and kisses the ground he stands on, to be 
cared for and cured. Although he has been treated previously for malarial fever he shows 
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symptoms of consumption, and as evidently his days are as numbered as his clothes, we 
admit him. Then comes a lady strung in a bag on a long bamboo pole carried on the 
shoulders of a dozen natives, and it's lucky they hurried or little Johnny would not have 
been a hospital-born baby. As it is, he weighs only four-and-a-half pounds — most of the 
weight being in his hair — and he looks already one hundred years old. 

I have hardly time to wash up before a stabbing case that I fear will be fatal comes 
along, and then a gentleman in the last stages of hookworm disease. You know something 
of the doctor's life, however, and know that you can never get away from your work. 


Ceylonese boys amusing themselves on a ‘hired’ bike 


* 


The other evening a rumpus just outside the hotel was caused by a party of three 
young bullocks held back by five men, each at the end of a rope, and one more on 
lead for purposes of starting the party. One bullock saw fit to lie down, and for twenty 
minutes the combined lashings, kickings, and jibings of the assembled crowd could 
do nothing. At about this time a hanging street lamp blew up, and the shattering 
glass was evidently an unfavorable bovine horoscope, so the bullock not only got up, 
but he and his friends started down the main street with the five men dangling behind, 
and the one in front beating it to get out of the way. The pace was too terrific for 
human effort, and the bullocks continued on their pastoral way unattended. They 
were tied together and headed for a crowd of people, all but one of whom got out of 
the way. This one was considerably rumpled and lay in a heap of dust surrounded by 
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all the populace of Kandy and a large part of the surrounding towns. The only other 
white man beside myself was an English planter who stood on the outskirts and kept 
exclaiming, “Is he dead yet? Is he dead yet?" Everyone began to say he was dead and 
were about to prove their statements by crowding around and over him to get a look. 
With my professional training I felt his pulse, found he was not dead, and sent him, 
an unconscious heap, in a rickshaw to my hospital. Here he soon came to, and noth- 
ing worse developed than a cut in the scalp and a few head bruises that will teach him 
to walk on the sidewalk instead of the street. 

We have tried to get horses to ride but have not yet succeeded. Bicycles, how- 
ever, do very well to counteract a sluggish liver, and also make a pleasant way of see- 
ing the country. 


Some of the patients who, rain or shine, refuse to stay in bed no matter what the disease, 
eat curry and rice and still get well 


Just what our future plans will be continues to be a problem. Mr. Eliot 1s not yet 
far enough advanced to be able to say whether we will be able to go right back home 
or stop off somewhere, and I don't suppose we shall know for a couple of weeks or even 
a month. There is much to amuse us, however, and the days slip by with almost shame- 
ful rapidity and ease. I wake up when I wake up, have breakfast brought to the room, 
and the mail. I have not given up smoking, and this is one of the times I have not. I 
still have Overland cigars, American tobacco, and American, French, Italian, Egyptian, 


and Ceylonese cigarettes, and it takes time to do justice to them all as well as to the 
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breakfast. This morning I got up at eight and by hurrying managed to get downstairs 
by a quarter past ten, and when half-way to the hospital remembered that I had for- 


gotten to use soap, water, and powder in any of its forms. 


Religious ceremony 


Well, the mail is about to go, and so I must tear myself away and hurry to see my 
liver-abscess patient, who is giving some cause for anxiety. I am particularly interested 
in him, as he is a man of seventy and all his life a reprobate in its multitudinous 
forms. If he pulls through, the prohibition health theory will get a jolt. 

The other day we were motoring — English for automobiling — with our tanks well 
supplied with petrol — classy word for gasoline — and were jolly well out in the jungle 
when suddenly there came a sound of drums. Winding down the mountainside, we saw 
what looked like a fancy dress party. Ahead came two gents with drums and nothing 
on besides loincloths. Then came five or six more gents with no drums and no more 
clothes; and then four gents, each holding a corner of a sheet high above their heads. 
This made a sort of canopy, under which walked three beauts, fully dressed to the waist 
and a suspicion above. Behind these came one lone man with scraggly hair and whiskers 
that looked as though made of wire and stuck in so they hurt, and last of all a gentle- 
man who was evidently the main squeeze because he had on an undershirt. I thought 
it must be some game, and got out to take a picture. The chauffeur, however, explained 
that a man had died and that his three daughters and son were to perform some cere- 


mony at the brook that would help his soul to the Happy Hunting Ground. 
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They came slowly down to the pool, which was not ten yards from us, and Mr. 
Jaeger with the shirt poured six jugs of water over the son and two each over the girls. 
Then he tied a small piece of twine across their chests and set in to draw lines on their 
bodies with hands covered with ashes. First, three finger marks across the forehead, 
and than a variety of marks from the waist up. The son was evidently ticklish and 
resented two vertical lines with a twist at about the fifth rib, and a considerable dis- 
turbance occurred between him and Mr. Jaegar, but as papa's soul would not have had 
a chance otherwise, he finally gritted his teeth and had the two vital lines put on. I 
had felt a little embarrassment at watching such a grievous ceremony, but didn't feel 
so badly when Mr. Jaegar came up and asked to have their pictures taken. We did 
this, and then to help further pay the entrance fee I gave Mr. Jaegar a small coin. 

Immediately the funeral broke up and turned itself into a variety show, looking 
for contributions. One of the men with the drums began a devil dance in a squatting 
position around and around my feet, and looked as though he had gone crazy, while 
others began to sing, some to dance, and there was some big time all over the road. I 
was afraid they might be keeping the father waiting, so jumped into the automobile, 
tossed them a nickel or thereabouts, and again they formed in a solemn line and 


drummed their way up through the woods. 


Sunday is tbe great day. The whole family, consisting of Grandma, Grandpa, Ma, Pa, little 
Gertrude and brother Bobby, not to speak of the dog and the bullock, start for the nearest pool. 
Note clothes drying on bank 
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The chief sport for boys is chewing beetlenut and seeing how far they can spit 
the red juice out into the street. 

I am getting better at taking pictures now, and also quite a bit of a smarty at devel- 
oping them. I don't take much except naked babies, and although the pictures are all 
developed, very few have been printed. 

The most any child wears is a silver watch chain around the waist or a necklace 
of flowers. They are a great crowd for washing, and as there is no such thing as water 
in any of their houses, they wash in the streams that are all about here. 

Sunday is the great day. The whole family, consisting of Grandma, Grandpa, Ma, 
Pa, little Gertrude and brother Bobby, not to speak of the dog and the bullock, start 
for the nearest pool. First they put the bullock in and wash him down with soap and 
throw pails of water over him. Then they give the dog the same treatment and, lastly, 
all jump into the pool themselves. First they wash their clothes which they cannot do 
while wearing them, and beat them against the rocks to give them a good scrubbing. 
Then they go for their own bodies with the same soap and in the same pool and, after 
wrapping the wet cloth about themselves again, crawl out onto the sunny bank and 
see what they can find in each other’ s hair. Then they brush their teeth with their 
finger or a stick, and go home spick and span. 

I bought a doll for a little girl here, a doll with yellow hair, green eyes, a red dress, 
purple stockings, and she was grand. It is supposed to open and shut both eyes, but one 
is stuck and so she, it’s a lady, only winks at you when you wake her up in the morning. 


/ 
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December 27", 1912 
Dear Mother and Father, etc., 


r. Eliot progresses slowly, and is certainly now out of danger. For some 
reason the wound continues to discharge or slough off, and so the heal- 
ing-up process has been delayed. He is bright, is beginning to take an 
interest in things, although a little extra tires him so that temperature and general 
appearance suffer, and today for the first time he was lifted on a divan onto the 
veranda. This is the first time he has been out of bed, and even now he can only half 


sit up, neither can he lie on either side for long with much comfort. 


Nurses with Mr. and Mrs. Ehot 
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Mrs. Eliot continues to live at the hospital while taking all her meals at the hotel 
except her breakfast. This makes a walk of about half a mile, which gives exercise, and 
she seems in first class shape. 

I got your cable, and it seemed like a real message from you, and that means it was 
pretty good. We had a real Christmas, and I think you would have laughed to see the 
assembled troupe in Mr. Eliot's room at the hospital. The stockings were a glorious 
light pink, light blue and purple open-work design, and ladies’ in shape, purchased at 
a Buddhist bazaar. They were hung on a chair for want of a chimney-fireplace, and 
were quite as bulgy and asymmetrical as Santa Claus intended them to be. The pres- 
ents consisted mostly of candy, jam, nuts, crackers, and fruit, as both Mr. and Mrs. 
Eliot are particularly fond of them. 

I gave Mrs. E. a puzzle with over three hundred pieces, and Mr. E. the trousers 
to a pair of pajamas, the top of which was given in a separate package by R.E. It was 
amusing to see him open and try to be grateful for one half before he knew of the 
other half. I also made use of our practice of giving presents from various household- 
word friends, and so numerous presents bore the names of persons we had met here 
and on the steamer, towards whom his feelings had been both pro and con. It was the 
first time I had got facetious and it seemed to work out all right, although his chil- 
dren had very evidently never tried it. 

I got a fountain pen, a bottle of hair tonic, and a few luxuries, and R.E. had odds 
and ends of the same sort. 

In addition to our own private celebration there was one for the inmates of the 
hospital. They cleared out a ward, driving the inmates — mostly women with dysen- 
tery — out onto the veranda, set up a Christmas tree and decorated it as at home, put- 
ting the presents, which consisted of clothes for adults and toys for children, around 
the bottom. Late in the afternoon all the inmates came except those who could not 
get out of bed, only about a half-dozen in one hundred sixty-five, and sat on the floor 
around the room. It was the most unique sight you ever saw. They were all colored, 
with very few clothes, all bare-legged and bare-footed, and sitting on their heels. 
That is, the foot is absolutely flat on the ground and they rest themselves against the 
calf of the leg and heel, not touching the ground at all. 

They can sit this way a great deal longer than a white man can sit in a chair. Then 
there was a talking machine giving vent to Tamil songs, but what amused them most 
were the snappers with paper caps and ‘music’ inside. These were tossed about for them 
to catch, and when one approached them with five or six to give out, they stretched up 
their arms with beckoning hands that looked like a nest full of young birds when the 
mother sits on the edge of the nest with a long juicy worm in her mouth. At first they 
thought only of the snapper, but when they saw the caps each person wanted one. They 
can do nothing for themselves, and merely ran out their heads for someone to put the 
cap on. I spent most of my time placing vari-colored paper hats on the heads of these 
Oriental heathen who, among them, contained about every disease known to science. 
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One of the amazing things about the hospital is the manner in which the sick roam 
about the buildings and grounds; a patient with typhoid, the D.T.s, or hookworm dis- 


ease is as likely to be sitting on his heels under a tree as he is to be in bed. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eliot at the hospital 


The most remarkable sight yet was the Perehera held the other night in honor of 
the Prince and Princess of Teck. A Perehera is a procession of the native chiefs, each 
with his followers, devil dancers, and elephants. There is an annual Perehera, a religious 
ceremony, for making offering to Buddha. This was a special one to amuse the royal 
family of England, and we were invited to go to Government House and from there see 
the goings-on. Chairs were placed about the port-cochére, and the procession of people 
halted and went through their ceremonies on the lawn in front of us; it was at night, 
and there was no other light than from the torches of charcoal carried by the paraders, 
which flickered and flared and cast shadows that were even more weird than the forms 
that made them. 

'There were fifty-one elephants in single file, each with handsomely embroidered 
coverings that concealed even the head except for the eyes. On the backs of some were 
natives, and on those of others canopies and shimmering trappings. As they lined up 
to form the background of the stage the sacred elephant was in the center with his gold 
cloth, gold-tipped tusks, and bearing the receptacle in which Buddhas tooth is carried. 
The ceremony started with the elephant advancing and making a bow to the royalty, 
in return for which he was fed a bunch.of bananas that he seemed to accept for him- 
self as he didn't save any for Buddha. Then he backed into place, and a perfect turmoil 
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of devil dancers and flower-girl singers and dancers began on every side, the only 
music to accompany them being the native tom-tom, which makes up in volume what 
it lacks in variety. 

We all crowded around to see them, and for what was truly one of the most seri- 
ous ceremonies that ever stepped out of ancient history, it was certainly the most 
weird and unreal exhibition. The performers were not the only entertainment, for the 
strangeness of the audience was quite as noteworthy. 

Imagine Mrs. Eliot on one side within touching distance of a frantic, noisy devil 
dancer with long hair, bracelets, and rings on the arms and hands and bells on the 
toes, being jostled in a crowd that was part of the procession but pushed in to see the 
show, that placed her on one side between a man stripped to the waist, with long hair 
to the shoulders, a gruesome beard, and looking like an Asiatic ogre, and on the other 
side a native chief in all his ancestral splendor. Innumerable cloths of innumerable 
colors wound about his waist make him swell up about the middle to double his own 
circumference, and wind down from there to a little above the ankles so as to form 
bloated pantaloons, at the bottom of which is a little ruffle like the paper one that 
burdens a high-life chop. His blouse is as bulging as his trousers and the sleeves ver- 
itable balloons ending also in a ruffle at the wrist. All is trimmed with gorgeous braid 
and lace, but unadorned by a collar. The crown that tops his head is more the shape 
of a paper Christmas snapper cap than of the conventional European crown, and is 
of any color from gold to red to purple, and decorated with precious finery. In addi- 
tion to his clothes he has rings on his fingers that are as large as they are sparkling, 
but the most extraordinary were gold lotus flowers that make up about as big as a tea- 
cup saucer and generally are worn on the thumb. 

I repeat — to see Mrs. Eliot wedged in between such dark nakedness on the one 
side and fabled finery on the other was not the least part of the show. 

After an hour of fantastic noise and sights that defy description the procession 
again formed, and flickering lights, lumbering elephants, fine clothes, and bare skins 
melted away into the forest below to the droning of the tom-toms. 

I got another batch of mail today, in all fourteen letters and several papers and 
cards. It is certainly good to receive such reminders that your friends haven't forgot- 
ten you, and I have been truly touched by the number who have taken the trouble to 
write. I had letters from twenty-five different people and a cable from the Cliffords 
for Christmas, which pleased me immensely. I am afraid they won't all be answered 
by this mail, which goes in an hour, and anyway this warm pungent atmosphere isn't 
like a northwest wind in suggesting you do anything. To quote Mr. Eliot, there's cer- 
tainly some class to having friends, and their kindness is, at times, above the level. 

Still no definite plans. At present, I am looking around for some good conva- 
lescing parlor, although there will probably be no need for it any sooner than in three 
weeks or a month. 
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The Misses Slocum, of Jamaica Plain, turned up this morning, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred J. Stimson the other day. Other than this, all friends are ‘sweeps’ — planters, or 
‘creepers’ — young assistants. 

I got Ma’s letter, sent to Colombo, which the skeptical members of my dear fam- 
ily thought I would not receive. I have also Marjory’s and Lincoln’s letters, and as 
chatty correspondents I take my hat off to them both. I also have all the other letters 
you feared I would never get. I cannot get too many, so buy a new pen and a quart of 
ink, and let your arm glide. 
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January 2", 1912 
Dear Family, 


nother mail goes today, so here is a line to tell you that there isn't much to 

tell unless I make up a few artistic pictures just to exercise an inborn literary 

style and to fill out a letter. As you would probably prefer a few things that 
are so to a lot that are not, I shall restrain my bubbling talent. 

Mr. Eliot is progressing favorably; he is carried out onto the piazza each day, and 
looks and eats better although he can't sit himself up in bed and still has to be han- 
dled with care, ‘this side up.’ He wants more entertainment now, and in between solid 
reading like Kim, asks for the codified laws of Ceylon, the latest report of the 
Registrar General, and a few vital statistics. I don't know what will satisfy him when 
he 1s really strong again. 

Kandy has been quite gay getting over Christmas, getting ready for the New 
Year, and starting out on it. 

More devil dancers in front of the hotel in the evening, and several dances at the 
hotel. There has also been a tennis tournament, which draws from all over Ceylon, 
and there has been some excellent playing. The finals are today. The mixed doubles 
will be worth watching, as a man and his wife who have held the title for some years 
are threatened with defeat by two newcomers, and, when mixed doubles are taken 
seriously, you want to get a front row seat and be ready not to mind what you hear. I 
have played tennis once myself and hope to play more as soon as the tournament is 
over and the courts clear. 

Every morning we all take some exercise early, that is, at about seven. If we 
attempt a long walk a carriage comes along too so that Mrs. Eliot can hop in or out 
as she chooses, and be relieved on the steep grades. The scenery is perfectly beauti- 
ful, and one walk in particular, ‘Lady Blake's Drive,’ so-called, is one of the easiest 


spots to roam in that you ever can imagine. High up on the side of a cliff it winds 
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about with the River Mahaweliganga far below crashing its way through rapids, over 
waterfalls, in and around little islands, and always in a foaming fever of hurry. At the 
bottom there is a calm pool where a ferry made of two dugout logs with a board 
across sets you over to the other side, and here the roads are but paths through the 
jungle with occasional paddy fields and native huts. 


The ferry across the Mahaweliganga River 


The other day we were taken to see Buddha’s tooth by Mrs. Dr. Attygalle’s father, 
who is high up in the Buddhist church and secured special privileges for us. This tooth 
is displayed but a few days each year, and then pilgrims from every Buddhist nation 
come to worship. It is admittedly a copy as the original was captured, taken away, and 
destroyed by the Portuguese sometime in the sixteenth century and this one substituted 
somewhat later. The crush of persons in the temple is tremendous, and we were to have 
a private audience at three o’clock. When we arrived the crowd was so great that the 
audience was put off until five, and we were forced to stand around in the temple until 
then. While on a tour of inspection I picked up a yellow flower that was on a table in 
front of a shrine and, thinking it looked good, wondered if it smelled as well and so 
committed the almost unforgivable crime of smelling a flower given as an offering to 
Buddha. The priest immediately removed it from the shrine and I was in disgrace. 

Soon the time came for seeing the tooth, and we were told to take our shoes off. 
We then had to walk in and out through the temple, across a courtyard with no pave- 
ment but gravel and rocks, and around in behind the platform on which the tooth was 
exhibited and in front of which the pilgrims were pouring. We didn’t have any holes in 
our stockings but showed we were not used to bare feet by trouping through the temple 
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like a gang of bathers wading down a beach of pebbles and broken glass. At this plat- 
form the ladies were not allowed, but Mrs. Dr. Attygalle’s father - M.D.A.F. - and I 
bowed our way through a line of yellow-robed Buddhist priests, every other one of 
whom stepped on my feet to be sure I had 'omitted shoes' right up to the holy of holies. 

This piece of ivory is about two inches long and supported by a rod of gold from 
a lotus leaf cup. The shrine on which it stood was covered with beautifully embroi- 
dered cloths, and at each corner of the shrine was a huge elephant's tusk, beautifully 
carved so that little more than the framework was left. As the priests were eyeing me 
as skeptically as the elders in Milton do when I go to church, I conjured up a look of 
devotion and rapture and, after endowing the collection plate that was handy, backed 
out after a pretty creditable performance. Not so at the next exhibition. The tooth is 
kept behind vault-like bars in a dark shrine over the main temple, and we were 
allowed to take up our stand near its resting-place that the ladies might see it when 
it was brought up at the close of the public exhibition. 

In addition to ourselves there were a few pilgrims from Burma and Java, several 
Buddhist priests, and two old women. I never saw persons who looked so old and 
were so excited that the fit of their one piece of clothing was forgotten, and who did 


not appreciate their condition until the interest of the moment was over. 


ut 


A procession of pilgrims outside Buddhas Tooth Temple, Kandy, Ceylon 


We waited in the semi-darkness of candle light until the tom-toms sounded up 
the stairs, and soon the procession came, headed by a Kandyan chief and followed by 
Buddhist priests, one of whom carried the Mammoth Molar. After it was put in its 


resting-place we were each allowed to go up and gaze at it. I was last, and just when 


- 
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I was giving out my most rapt expression, the Kandyan chief who was master of 
ceremonies asked me if I was a Buddhist, after stepping on my feet in search of shoes. 
Without a moment’s thought, I said, “I’m a Christian,” at which he looked daggers, 
and I didn't bother to back out as I can travel faster frontwards. Then M.D.A.F. told 
me that it had been possible to get us in only by saying that we were Buddhists. Nuff 
said; and when you consider that there is considerable doubt as to my being a 
Christian: too much said. The M.D.A.F. is a good feller, however, and his soul and 


mine ought to see something of each other in the warm hereafter. 


A bullock cart. The two doll figurines in the front are used to ward off evil spirits 


Yesterday, I went to the police court and saw justice as she is administered by an 
English judge to a native criminal. As both concerned lied, and all in a foreign language, 
it was a little difficult to get at the facts even with the help of the official interpreters. 

I haven't answered half my Christmas letters, so you may not hear from me again 
until there is something worth writing. 

I am going to Colombo on Friday to look up the possibilities of ways to proceed 
on our journey, and also to do a little shopping. 

I am enclosing some photos that will give you a little idea of what you are missing. 


Lots of love, 
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January 10", 1912 
Queens Hotel 
Kandy, Ceylon 


Dear Lincoln and Marjory, 


I don't doubt both of you have been spending all your time writing me letters, 
but owing to my not being where I said I would be they haven't got here yet, and 
probably the King of England got them when he was in India. 

So far I have received one batch of letters, those written to Bombay for 
Christmas, but I have written to people all over India to hitch up an elephant and 
buggy and bring my mail over here, or PI go over there and tickle the elephant until 
he sneezes the hinges off his trunk. 

I haven't had time to write before because I’m so busy with my work at the hos- 
pital. One feller was peeling a banana with a stick-knife that slipped on the skin and 
nearly cut his arm off. I cut off what was left. Then another gentleman was climbing 
a bamboo tree, and when he got up out of sight of land he slipped off the top of the 
tree and came down wrong side up so that he lit on his cocoa, and although I have 
been at his bedside constantly for two days he hasn't seen me yet. Three gents stole 
some gunpowder from an estate and while they were disputing how to divide it up, a 
young child tried to play the life of the party and gave it a boot with his foot. I'm try- 
ing to make one whole man out of the remnants of the four of them, but I am still 
lacking a carburetor, a tire, and a monkey wrench. 

Sometimes I am reminded of the suitable clothes that our promising athletes 
consider necessary to take part in school sports. What would you think of seeing boys 
playing football, which here means kicking the ball along the ground, using a 
cocoanut for a ball, with bare feet to shove it with? They boot it thirty-five or forty 
yards, and they wear cloth wound around themselves which is no different from a 
skirt when it comes to running. 

When I get back I’m going to enter a six-day bicycle race. The day before yes- 
terday, I rode twenty-six miles before breakfast, and yesterday twenty-four. Of course 
I lost my way and it is rather difficult finding it again when nobody speaks any more 
English than “all right.” At last I found a child who was supposed to be proficient in 
the language, and when I asked, “How far to Kandy?” he answered, “Half-past twelve 
and a stone.” In case you show this letter to any ignorant person, you'd better explain 
that a ‘stone’ is an English weight of fourteen pounds. In the course of these rides one 
has to cross the Mahaweliganga River, and the only means of transportation is on a 
ferry built of two dugout logs with a plank between them. The ferryman wears 
clothes that will permit of his upsetting without great inconvenience to himself, and 
sits in one of the dugout logs, and paddles. 

I have played tennis every day for the last week, and get worse and worse every 
day. After tennis you sit around the clubhouse and hear the local scandal; it makes 
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Ma’s talk after a current events lecture sound like a Bible lesson. Mr. Eliot continues 
to improve and today sat on the edge of the bed and took a few steps. It now appears 
as though he could leave the hospital in two to three weeks, and after a short time 
here we will all go either to Nuwara Eliya or Bandarawella, both about fifty miles 
from here but on high ground. If all goes well, we hope to sail on March 10" on the 
North German Lloyd steamer Lutzow, and not get off until Hong Kong. There we 
will either change for Manila or continue on to Japan. This part is still problemati- 
cal; as soon as definite plans are known, I will cable-mail addresses for future use. 

Here comes a patient slung in a blanket suspended on a bamboo pole, which is 
carried by a couple of naked men at each end. Office hours are beginning, so kiss 
yourselves good night and have a good time. 
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January 24", 1912 
Kandy 


Dear Pa and Ma, 


robably the only new thing about this letter will be the letter paper. You prob- 
pe will not be interested in any further accounts of my medical prowess at 

the hospital, particularly as both my D.T. patient and liver abscess patient 
died, although my boy with the burns looks as though he is going to pull through. 

This morning I took a picture of the operating room. We laid out a coolie on 
the table and had the surgeon operating with a pair of pincers, an attendant giving 
chloroform, and a few others standing around. I am afraid it won't come out very 
well as the surgeon tickled the victim with the pincers, which was upsetting to a time 
exposure; and also, if this did not spoil it I took another picture on the same film 
which I am afraid will. I hoped I had passed this stage of amateurism, but judging 
from results I don't seem to have. 

An acquaintance who is manager of a rubber estate here, by the name of Cecil A. 
Hall-Hall, Ambedmija Estate, Aranayaka, which is near Kadagunawa, although the rail- 
road station at Rambukama is fairly near, sent in an Australian G horse for me to ride. 
The G's name was Durbar. With the horse came the beetlenut-chewing horse-keeper 
who was to be paid sixteen and two-thirds cents per day to have the horse on hand pol- 
ished and on time. The boy immediately developed a pain that he described as “a knot 
in the belly,” so I sent him to my hospital and got another boy. The hotel had a larger 
horse for hire that they said was a saddle horse, so he was named Delhi, and I rode him 
and Ruth rode Durbar. We had a couple of excellent rides although Delhi's flesh was 
weaker than his spirit, and it was only a matter of time before general dissolution set in. 
It goes without saying that he had a style of beauty all his own. Although fair-sized in 
every particular, his head was almost as long as his backbone and he had a wild rolling 
eye which, with his scraggly chin-whiskers, called forth the sentiment of the wedding 
guest who beat his breast, exclaiming, ^By thy long gray beard and glittering eye, now 
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wherefore stopp'st thou me?" His body was swung between his legs like a summer girl's 
hammock. His legs looked as though they were nightly put in curl papers, and his tail 
was merely so-called through courtesy, but he had enough energy to give one large buck 
as he left the stable, and then settled down into a siesta frame of mind for the rest of the 
day. On one ride we found ourselves on the edge of a paddy or rice field, across which 
they said was a path back. In case you are not familiar with paddy fields, let me explain 
that they are a series of slime flats of about the size of a house, with a narrow wall of sod 
separating one patch from the other, and acting as a dam to keep the soil constantly 
under water. In this particular paddy field the rice was a foot or so high, the water inches 
deep and the mud fathoms deep. The sod wall was about eight to ten inches wide, and 
across this I asked Delhi to tiptoe with the greatest care. I have no doubt he did try, but 
his axle of symmetry was bent and his hind feet did not follow the same line as his fore, 
so that in spite of my words of direction I had not got more than a length from the shore 
when he lost his grip, his feet, and his head at the same instant, and although all engines 
were steamed ahead, he slowly sank in the slime but was saved from oblivion by his head, 
which was so much broader under the chin than on top of the nose that you could not 
have pried it under soapsuds with a crowbar. He did also manage to keep one forefoot 
on the sod wall, and while I was considering whether he was able to be raised with the 
reins that I still had in my hands he gave a lurch, in some way gained considerable speed 
up and ahead, and was aimed in my direction. I thought wed better navigate separately, 
so I stepped off on the other side of the sod wall and landed in the paddy just before 
Delhi cleared the same wall and plumped down beside me. 

I am told that from the shore all was now calm, and that the green rice stalks hid 
the sight of any living thing and were as innocent looking as a pond-lily with its twenty 
feet of stem in water and mud. Soon the spectators saw the rice begin to wave, increas- 
ing in violence, and the mud spray became terrific. Just about now Delhi possessed the 
idea of playing squat tag, or else he had a mean streak in his nature and, resenting his 
plight, thought to square accounts with me. Hed make a wallowing lurch at me and Id 
sidestep or rather side-sit him, making him keep his distance with my hands, with 
which I could push off and float on ahead. Every time we both landed the surf was ter- 
rific, and at times I got out of sight of shore. There were moments when I thought of 
jumping on his head and smothering him, but it was a long way home and it seemed 
best to save all the cargo possible. 

After a series of such slimy upheavals and moments of repose we approached the 
other shore and finally made a landing. That might have seemed fun enough for one 
day, but Ruth's horse was still on the other side of the pleasure paddy park and also 
had to be brought over. He was a little quicker in his flights than Delhi, but I had 
profited by my former voyage and could sit down backwards and avoid a part of 
the surf almost before he disappeared. We reached port, except for the button on 
my pith helmet. The next day Delhi was reported sick, but today the horse-keeper 
told me that he had “passed the crisis, although he hadn't been able to catch his 
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breath yet.” Also on the next day, Hall-Hall sent word a propos of nothing at all, that 
one of his horses had had nitric acid poured on his face, to which the ‘sais’ had added 
unslaked lime for a cure. This was evidently a gentle hint that he needed Durbar 
again, so now in the early morning I caper over the newly-laid dew astride a bicycle. 


A Ceylonese rice paddy 


His Excellency Sir Henry McCallum, Governor of Ceylon, has been to call on 
Mr. Eliot; also Sir Hugh Clifford, Vice-Governor, but as the latter is now laid up we 
can get back at him by sending Mr. Eliot's card “With kind enquiries.’ 

I have played tennis a number of times, golf some, attended court until I know all 
the attorneys, and if the price were high enough I would try my influence with the jury. 

The other evening there was a band of music down the street consisting of a tom- 
tom and a bagpipe, which was followed by a crowd of natives that finally drew up in 
front of a native store, at the back of which the owner and family lived. As many as 
could do so went into the store, sat on their heels, and deposited a present in front of 
Himself. This was a Singhalese proposal of marriage. The male had sent the music to 
the bride, and all of his friends with gifts. Most of the presents were brass vases, and 
as the beetlenut habit has some of the elements of tobacco chewing, the presents 
proved useful before being turned over to the bride. Of course, the lady-elect was not 
to be seen, but after two more such musical delegations the gent was coming himself, 
so that it ought not to be a complete surprise to her. 

There 1s a fashionable girls' school here, to which the wealthiest native girls go. 
That they are native means that they are dark complexioned, wear sheets and cloths 
wound around them for skirts, and have a little white starched waist that doesn't meet 
anything at the waist, so there is a broad line of bare skin betwixt and between. When 
one mother wanted to have her daughter taken into the school she recommended her 
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that description? You know that everyone here washes in the brooks and takes a pail 
and a cake of soap with them, and the sweller you are the more buckets of water you 
pour over yourself to get all the soap off. Try it in the bathtub. If you can get satis- 
factory results with less than fifty buckets, you cannot belong to the smart set. 

Here are a couple of pictures that I took, developed, and printed myself. One is 
the interior of the ‘Ladies’ ward at the hospital. The patients never lie down in bed, 
but either sit up or walk around outside. Most of them had chills and fever so that 
they were shaking, and blurred the picture. 

The other picture is a ‘one-bucket’ boy and, I might say a particular friend of mine. 

At this same school I mentioned above, one girl aged fourteen had to leave to get 
married. She had never seen her husband, but had been engaged to him for ten years. 


A "one-bucket boy" 
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January 29", 1912 
Kandy 


Dear Pa and Ma, 


aving given the Eliots a small amount of money and told them to account 

for it accurately and not to sit up too late at night, I betook myself off on a 

short jaunt up-country. If you will take out your map of Ceylon you can 
probably follow my route, but I'll wager you cannot pronounce the names of the 
towns, and I shall have to admit shakiness on some of them myself. 


On the road to Nuwara Eliya 
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At daybreak Friday morning I appeared dressed like a sweep in riding breeches and 
all that sort of rot, and while I biked to the station had my ‘boy’ take my luggage, which 
consisted of the canvas bag which Gordon gave me and contained a tooth-brush and 
another pair of shoes. I booked the bike to Nann-Oya and the luggage to Bandarawela, 
which is at the end of the line. The journey to Nann-Oya was without incident except 
that the train arrived on time. From here I biked to Nuwara Eliya. I call attention to the 
use of the word ‘biked,’ for in this instance it means riding up a road that climbed for 
five miles until everything grew black in front of you and your breathing sounded like 
the exhaust of a gasoline launch, and the pulse felt as if it were run by a Singer sewing 
machine; and then just before you fell off, you stepped off and dragged the bike until you 
cracked your ankle against the pedal, and then you swore and tried to ride again, etc., 
etc., ad infinitum, which means for fifty-five minutes. That’s what I mean by ‘biked.’ 

Nuwara Eliya is six thousand two hundred feet above sea level, and is where the 
smart set adjourn in the hot months as well as spend weekends the year round. It is 
a plateau surrounded on all sides by mountains, with a race course, golf links, tennis 
courts, and a large clubhouse. With these as a center the hotels and bungalows are 
sprinkled about on the outskirts and further away on the sides of the mountains. 
Everything looked very brown for Ceylon, which was due to a frost that had nipped 
the grass about two weeks before, and for this reason, possibly, I did not find the 
beauty that guidebooks and residents generally attribute to this spot. Also I had not 
fully recovered from my five-mile bike up. A good lunch at the hotel fully restored 
my state of mind, and after it things looked a little more artistic. 

As this trip sought to combine an outing for me and a scouting for a spot for the 
troupe to appear in next, I inspected the various hotels and looked over the grounds for 
as much as one hour-and-a-half would allow, with an hour out for lunch. Then I biked 
back to Nann-Oya. On this occasion biking consisted of putting your feet up on the 
handlebars and minding the corners. Some of the corners are as straight as a capital 'Z 
that somebody sat on, and the whole five miles if plotted out would look like a cruller. 
Luckily the handbrakes did their duty and the natives responded to shouts and bell by 
almost falling off the side of the road to get out of the way, and the bullock carts were 
missed somehow so that the five miles were finished in fifteen minutes. That's what I 
mean by biking in this case, and that is what the inventor intended them for. 

At Nann-Oya, I again boarded the train, booking myself and bike for 
Bandarawela. What happened during the first hour-and-a-half of the journey, what 
the scenery looked like, or how much money was taken out of my pocket I cannot tell, 
for I completed the job that I was in the midst of when the room boy interrupted me 
at daybreak that morning, and I dreamt of biking on a tandem, where I was working 
myself to exhaustion on the front seat and coasting on the back, and worming my way 
against a football crowd of automobiles and spectators. At last, however, I coasted and 
propelled myself off the side of the Harvard bridge, gave a fearful wrench that woke 
me up, and my eyes opened on the finest scenery of which ever you have heard tell. 
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The train was high up on the side of a mountain and the view was sharp down 
into the valley and then across a tumbling mass of great overgrown hills for as far as 
the eye could see. You could not call them mountains, not that they were any the less 
high, but that they were covered from base to summit with soft green grass that might 
have been the finest kept lawn, with here and there a clump of trees. There were no 
rocky peaks nor jagged cliffs, but it was all just one great rolling ocean of green, topped 
now and again with fleecy clouds of white-capped spray. It was at first lively and gay 
and then the sun went down and the ocean disappeared into a mass of shadows set in 


the delicate tints of the sunset, and as the sunset faded the shadows deepened, and you 
wondered what was behind them but knew that it was good and beautiful. 


Near Rambrikbama, Ceylon 


It was dark when I arrived at Bandarawela and went directly to the rest-house, 
whence the ‘boy’ took my luggage, in the unpacking of which his face showed as much 
astonishment as a Singhalese face can. One word of digression: a ‘rest-house’ is a small 
hotel run by the railroad and found at intervals of ten miles or so, and while in tran- 
sit it is not permitted to remain in one except overnight or for a meal. They are a great 
convenience, and make knocking about the country much easier and pleasanter than 
is the case in the United States. At the shortest notice one is sure of a ‘course’ meal, 
and afternoon tea without any notice at all is waiting on the veranda for you. They are 
clean and, as is the case in every hotel, private house, or store, have an innumerable 
number of ‘boys.’ A ‘boy’ in this country is any kind of servant, and as all the servants 
are male, he is too. A waiter is a ‘boy,’ the driver of a carriage is a ‘boy,’ the male cham- 
bermaid is a ‘boy,’ etc., etc. If you conflict our conception of a ‘boy’ with the Ceylonese 
or consider ‘boy’ as anything other than a blanket term to be used in addressing all 
menials, you will not get the correct idea, for a ‘boy’ is apt to be fifty years old, with , 
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what hair he has knotted up behind in a will-o-the-wisp knot, and a celluloid comb 
atilt on his forehead, and always bare feet, generally with a couple of rings that were 
‘wished on’ his toes in bygone days. As three-quarters of the male population of this 
island is a ‘boy, there is always one at hand to answer your call and help you get dressed 
or run an errand or get you a match or in any way bolster you over the rough places. 
Enough for the digression, which seems almost now the main road. 

Life at the Bandarawela rest-house is at least quiet, and from the time I arrived 
until almost bedtime there wasn’t a sound that the most delicate ear could detect, 
except one wild blast that was only my ankle cracking and echoing and re-echoing 
across the dining-room. At about bedtime a lady boarder caught the piano unawares 
and strangled every emotion out of it until it expired with a treble sigh in which all 
the black notes and most of the white gave up their young lives. It was a question of 
whether the piano or I would pass on first, so that it was a relief to be the pallbearer 
and not the corpse at these musical obsequies. 

In the morning a ‘boy’ brought me my tea soon after sunrise, and I set out on foot 
to inspect the resources of the village for the amusement and entertainment and health 
of the troupe. It was to me the most beautiful place I have yet seen. It is about forty-two 
hundred feet above sea level, and the view is down a long, wide valley, combining the 
rolling green hills that had been so beautiful on the previous day’s ride with mountains, 
on the sides of many of which were tea estates and paddy fields in various stages of 
growth on the lower levels. The town is also backed up by mountains, and there are walks 
and drives in every direction, all of which ought to have magnificent views. The tem- 
perature is considerably cooler than at Kandy, going to 55°F at night, and no higher than 
75°F in the day time. It is surprising how quickly one degenerates or loses the warm cor- 
puscles that one brings out from the West, for with the temperature at 55°F, I shivered 
all the evening, and at night used everything in sight to cover myself, drawing from the 
walls as well as the floor and towel rack of the room. 

There are a few native bazaars, and as the village is distinctly rural they were more 
amusing even than those in the more beaten track. I took a few pictures, and as they 
are as yet unprinted I am still living in hope that I neglected to do anything wrong and 
that some of them will have the elements of a picture. I also biked for an hour or so, 
and looked over the ground at a wider area. Then back to the rest-house for breakfast, 
and aboard the train to head back to Nann-Oya. During this ride, I had as companions 
a sweep and a surveyor. The sweep had been out from England for twenty-three years 
and was now manager of a tea estate near Pattipola, the highest town in the island. His 
bungalow was twelve miles by bullock cart from the railroad, and the path lay straight 
through the jungle where he frequently saw wild elephants, tigers, and a variety of 
smaller game. Not having any white persons nearer than the railroad he did find the 
evenings a bit dull, but then, as he said, “You get used to drinking alone.” He had never 
seen a flying-machine, and was tremendously disappointed to find that they made any 
noise and were not like a bird in every respect, almost to laying eggs in the spring. 
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The surveyor had been out of England for twenty-seven years, living under canvas 
practically all of the time until he had married, when he had “steadied down and got 
under a roof once a week or so.” He was stone-deaf in one ear, a little sound did trickle 
into the other, and as he evidently learned to speak as he heard sounds, he stuttered to 
the halting point. As his half-good ear could accommodate only a limited amount of 
sound the noise of the train monopolized that, so that anything other than a thrice 
hollered remark followed by an irrelevant reply was impossible concerning conversa- 
tion. I gleaned that he was going to bike from Nann-Oya to Telawekele, a distance of 
about ten miles, and as that was in general on my way, I joined him. It was another real 
ride, for the entire ten miles were covered by coasting on mostly steep land with sharp 
corners. As my friend was a staunch conservative and doubted his brakes we barely 
crept along, but by keeping on his weather-ear side a limited amount of discourse was 
possible. I reached Telawehele ahead of the train I had been on, and long enough ahead 
to get a cup of tea at the rest-house. I then took the same train on to Hatton, arriving 
in the late afternoon. Here there is a good hotel, and after dinner I took a pair of horses 
with a driver, a horse-boy, and a coolie, and started by moonlight for Adam's Peak. 

The carriage in which I went was like a station wagon, with the back seats side- 
ways and a little door to keep you from falling out, and the driver sat on the box, the 
horse-boy on a seat out over the wheel, and the coolie stood on the step behind. Thus 
I, and the others following, drove seventeen miles or, in other words, from nine-thirty 
to noon. As no one except myself had the least familiarity with the English language 
the conversation was limited to my recitations of such snatches of poetry as still 
remained with me from childhood's happy hours, and the melodious rendering of 
every song I had ever heard. After a certain amount of limbering up I gave a small 
native village the benefit of Jerusalem,' and was gratified by the effect which it had 
on the native, who believes that only evil spirits are out after dark. 

On the way I picked up a guide who was said to speak English, and at twelve 
midnight started on foot, with the guide carrying a lantern — the moon had set — and 
my luggage while I trailed on behind. The distance up the mountain is only five 
miles, but after the first mile or so the path stands up so straight that it well nigh falls 
over backwards, and is over rocks and roots that by the light of a faltering lantern are 
disconcerting. I found that the amount of light that found its way to me was not 
worth speaking about, so I took the lantern from the guide and proceeded ahead with 
it, wishing ‘God speed’ to my companion, who might have been considered suffi- 
ciently handicapped with my luggage on his head and his bare feet on a ground that 
made itself known through even my thick leather. As I began to get hotter and hot- 
ter I unloaded my clothes and heaped them on the guide, who seemed pleased to be 
useful. When there where no more clothes that could be removed even on a dark 
night, I let my tongue hang out and began to suffer. 

Up, up, up, and at each ‘up,’ great drops of my past life began to ooze out and I 
repented of ever having left home, and then wondered why a happy life should be doomed 
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to such an end. My so-called guide, who walked behind and was said to speak English, 
proved a consolation. At first I said, “Do you talk English?” to which he replied “Yes.” I 
then asked him if he had ever been up the mountain and if he was a guide, to both of 
which he replied “Yes.” When I was wondering whether my dead body would roll away 
to the bottom or get caught on a root I asked him if we were near the top, and he replied 
“Yes” in a tone of the greatest comfort. With that I spurred myself on like the world’s 
greatest heroes in the face of adversity, but after an eternity did not seem to be arriving. 
The suspicion that my guide was not as proficient in the use of the English language as 
he was purported to be gathered force in my mind, and as a gentle feeler, I asked, “Is your 
grandmother a monkey?” As I thought, she was, and he was quite as happy to answer 
“Yes” to that as he had been a few moments before to announce our approach to the top. 
From then on I cheered myself upwards by a series of assurances that it was only a step 
further, and by his acknowledgement to being a ‘boob, the ‘original Oriental cumquat, 
etc., etc., to such ends that even he expected his heathen heart to be spat upon by Buddha. 
It was a simple amusement that served its end, and I hoisted my wasted carcass onto the 
top rock at about two forty-five in the morning. 

The summit is flat and a wall three feet high surrounds a space twenty feet by 
thirty feet. In the middle of this is a large boulder, the top of which bears the foot 
imprint of Buddha, Siva, or Adam according to your religion, and over the foot 
impression is a palm-leaf, bamboo, paper canopy with a shrine that suggests a 
seashore lemonade stand at the end of winter. 

Of course I did not see all this when I first arrived, as it was pitch black except for 
a few fagot fires about which sat small groups of natives. It is their custom to make 
pilgrimages to this holy relic of Buddha, and because of the difficulty of the trip, they 
‘acquire merit’ to a considerable 
degree. It was very cold, and I fore- 
gathered around one of the fires 
with the Singhalese. There were 
eleven of us in the group: men, 
women, and children. They sat as 
usual on their heels, and although I 
can balance in that position for the 
fragment of a second, I could not 
hope to feel comfortable for an all 
night's vigil so I sat cross-legged, 
and in return for their hospitable 
invitation to share the fire gave them 
cigarettes. This pleased them, but 


their manners would not allow them 


to smoke while ‘Master’ was present, 


Child in typical Singhalese costume so I occasionally moved about to 
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give them the desired opportunity, knowing what the sensations are of being in the 
presence of persons who ban the weed. 

Cold as it was, the women had nothing but a bandanna handkerchief above the 
waist, and some of the smaller children had nothing on at all. It was a strange, weird, 
fantastic gathering, and I could not suppress the wish, "Oh, if the boys could only see 
me now!" Shortly after five came the first glimmer of daylight, and at six-sixteen the 
sun officially rose. 

Just below the peak that I had come over some native pilgrims had been asleep, 
and now they all swarmed up on the top. I was surprised, to say the least, by their 
number and counted one hundred twenty-seven, not to mention the babes on the hips. 
If Buddha has any sense of justice he ought to give a season ticket to Heaven, with 
rain-check, to any man or woman who transports a baby up that perpendicular plane. 

From the first lighting up of the sky the sight from this height of over seven 
thousand feet was superb. The clouds were gathered below the valleys like whirling 
rivers, and what looked to be little islands of foam were the peaks of smaller moun- 
tains poking through the mists. As the light grew stronger the rivers diminished, and 
the islands grew until the one vanished and the other became rolling hills, the lower 
in the deep shadows of the higher. Just at sunrise Adam's Peak, which stands up 
straight and looks like a phantom mountain among the real ones, casts a long shadow 
across the country, and this is the sight for which Christian tourists like myself 
undergo the tortures of the climb. The shadow is certainly a most remarkable phe- 
nomenon, and it was visible for a half-hour. 

I started back soon after seven, and the descent was not so trying as the ascent. 
I stopped for breakfast, or rather to eat a few sandwiches on the way down, met my 
horses, and drove back to Hatton. After lunch I biked to Nawalapitiyia, a distance of 
twenty-one miles, at least sixteen of which were downhill. Here I had dinner at the 
rest-house, and returned in the evening to Kandy with no money in my pocket and 
with only one-quarter of two eyes open. 

I am now up but not awake, and hence this wobbly letter. It was a splendid three 
days, and if I did not 'acquire merit, I at least got health and returned butter-side up 
to the troupe. 

The mail goes shortly so I must fall in with its hours or else I might continue and 
write you all to death, which is probably the hardest death known. 


Yours of Ceylon, 
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February 7", 1912 
Kandy Club 


Dear Pa and Ma, 


nother mail goes out tonight, so I shall have to roll over and sit up long 
enough to give you another assurance of my continuing health, and of the 
resources of Kandy for spending one's life without a murmur. 

Since my last screed, I have affected a horse sale. My picked-up acquaintance, 
Mr. Cecil A. Hall-Hall, Ambaduruja Estate, Aranayaka, sent me two horses to sell 
for him, and to ride until sold. One is a very good pony just able to carry me if I don't 
ride too hard, and the other an aged quadruped who looks as though certain of his 
parts had been lost, noticeably part of his backbone, all the hair on his tail, innumer- 
able pieces of skin on his legs, and starch enough in his makeup to keep him from 
suggesting a barley-horse on a very warm day. His whole appearance is a liquid droop. 
To make up for the deficiencies of nature, he is named ‘Captain.’ 

I expected that such parts of Captain as stood the pace would be with me until the 
last, but one day a chap, B.H. Wade, Syston Estate, Aluwatagoode — these names for 
future reference, in case it comes to trial — came along looking for a horse, and although 
not entirely up to the compliment, Captain was ushered out. Now Captain has one 
merit when it comes to making a sale, and that is he grows on you. When seen in the 
stall, he looks like a State of Maine chore-boy at three in the morning; when dressed in 
saddle and bridle you feel your first thoughts have been unjust and it is only fair to give 
him some consideration, and when in the full costume of harness and trap you ques- 
tion whether he really hasn't the elements of a horse. Mr. Wade wanted a quiet beast 
and that was easy to prove, then he wanted one that he wouldn't fall off. That was a lit- 
tle more doubtful, but as he had to give his entire attention to sticking on he didnt 
notice the orbit of the nigh hind leg, like a Civil War veteran making the best of it with 
his wooden stump and, having little experience, didn't note the rag-time gait. Then he 
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wanted a horse that would drive. I couldn't believe that there was any form of use to 
which Captain had not been put in the course of his life, and so we hooked him up to 
a breaking cart that I think weighed a ton and needed the whole width of the street. 

The shafts were so long that his tender hind leg was right dead ahead, and it took 
some ingenuity to keep Mr. Wade from brooding on it. On rounding the corners he 
simply paddled with that leg touching the ground no oftener than possible, and at 
these points Mr. Wade' attention had to be diverted to a bird in a tree, a naked baby, 
or, in an extreme emergency, to the peculiar construction of the back part of the cart. 
After a little theorizing on the scarcity of horses and their high price, I demanded an 
exorbitant price and ended up getting three hundred rupees. Hall- Hall had paid two 
hundred fifty for the beast six months ago, and had been unable to unload him at any 
price since then. Wade is a good sort too, but everyone has to pay for experience. 

Last Sunday, I went out for the weekend to an estate managed by E.H. Keith at 
Teldemija. It is principally rubber, of three kinds: Para, Seara and Castiloa, with a fair 
amount of cocoa and a smaller amount of vanilla. Three of us drove out, and arrived 
in time for tea and tennis. Everywhere they have little boys to pick up the tennis balls 
for you, even the ones on the court, but out here they had an army of the younger 
coolies and you could hardly step on the court without falling over one. They are a 
nuisance, and it would be much easier to shack your own balls buou would lose caste 
by so doing. After tennis, a bath, and dinner we sat up later than is the practice of the 
troupe, talking over everyone's private affairs and making local gossip if there wasn't 
any ready-made. 


Mrs. Eliot and others touring tbe countryside in a bullock cart. Roger Pierce standing on right 
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Up in the morning at six, with a dish of tea to help you stand the strain of dress- 
ing, then 'tea,' consisting of eggs, bacon, toast, fruit, jams, and so forth, and immedi- 
ately violent sets of tennis until ten, when the sun is too hot. Then dress for the day 
and breakfast at eleven. After this we inspected the factory and saw how the differ- 
ent products were prepared for the market, and then took a ‘hackery’ to another estate 
eight miles off. A ‘hackery’ is a native bullock cart with two wheels, no springs, 
wooden seats, and a palm leaf top. The driver sits on the pole and tries to make the 
two beasts live up to their name of ‘trotting bullocks,’ the driver being the nearest 
thing to perpetual motion yet discovered. He quacks like a duck, shrieks like a wild 
man, prods with his stick, belts with his feet and hands, and twists the tails until there 
isnt any twist left. With all this the bullock barely walks, but reserves the hind leg 
nearest the driver to try to even up scores with that individual. 

This second estate is quite large, there being three thousand acres under cultiva- 
tion, of mostly cocoa. Here we had a dish of tea and more tennis, after which I 
rejoined the troupe at Kandy while they were at dinner. It was a pleasant outing and 
a good opportunity to observe the manners and customs of the country, also their 
food, wine, and cigars. 

Ruth is at present off for a few days with one of the nurses at the hospital, bicy- 
cling the central portion of the island about Annradhapura and Truicomalee, which 
is on the eastern coast. Therefore, I am playing ‘Alice-sit-by-the-fire,’ and tending, to 
the best of my ability, to the male and female wants of the troupe. This morning, I 
rode horseback from six-thirty to eight, and then took a bicycle ride with Mrs. Eliot. 
After breakfast, I started to write this screed to you and soon must go to tiffin, and 
then drive with them. This evening, Mrs. Eliot and I are going to a Singhalese play, 
all in Singhalese, and I do hope it will be proper, or at least appear so. 

Tomorrow I am playing tennis and going to a meeting of the Planters’ Association, 
which is going to develop some hot discussion on the labor problem, in the course of 
which someone is going to lose his temper and I am hoping for a little gun play. 

From this you will see that I find time to address myself to you only at the 
expense of great effort and self-denial. I fear I have made little mention of your let- 
ters to me, but any time you have any doubts as to their being received and enjoyed, 
just sit down and write another. Also, as I see no possibility of my ever addressing 
myself to any others than yourselves, you might hand these letters along to anyone — 
no, not to anyone, but to a few particular friends judged according to the total 
absence of their letters, if you think they can find time enough from making money 
to decipher these wordy nothings. 

I shall cable in a few days, directing all mail to be sent to Hong Kong, Shanghai, 
and Japan. I haven't yet figured out the exact date, but as we sail on March 10", all mail 
after February 10" from the USA should go the other way round, and join us some- 
where in China and Japan, according to our as yet unsettled plans. It is suggested in one 
of my home letters that Japan is a good place to pick up knickknacks, but if anyone has 
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any hallucination that I am going to pick up ‘things,’ they will have a worse hallucina- 
tion when I get back. This town is full of brasswork, guns, silverwork, embroidery, and 
so forth, but they are all things and would only clutter up, catch the dust, and serve as 
another place for Mother to ‘mislay’ her money gifts. So far I haven't purchased a soli- 
tary thing, and if the heat doesn’t get the best of me I hope to subscribe to this same 
statement when I again tilt my feet on the edge of the family fireplace. 

A man next door has allowed a parrot to escape to the top of a palm tree and 1s 
trying to coax him back with a few false promises and sweet coaxings. I think the bird 
only understands profanity, so I’m going out to have a try. 

Love to all and eight hands around, 

He's caught. I told you so. 


February 13", 1912 


Kandy 
Dear Pa and Ma, 


When one lives in the United States there are certain ceremonies and regular 
occurrences that mark the passage of time and identify the days. When you are suf- 
ficiently awake at the breakfast table to be able to tell the butter from the oranges and 
you are confronted with fish balls and eggs, you know that it is Sunday. Monday can- 
not be mistaken, by the overpowering gloom of the office. On Tuesday you are short 
of collars and unearth the one you threw in the waste-paper basket on Sunday. Then 
on Wednesday the laundry comes back, or at least as much of it as doesn't fit Mary 
Ann or isn't sent to her policeman friends. Thursday is the only solid day in the week, 
and you are beginning to wonder if the week will ever end when some friend suggests 
you go to the theater, and that means Friday; and the next day you take it all back and 
say he never was your friend, but you don't much care because you get out at one 
o'clock and you glorify Saturday, and start on the next seven days' 'go-as-you-please 
race.’ At home it is a simple affair, but in this country there is no more difference than 
in the seven hinges on the golden Gate of Heaven. It is no small trick to tell the day 
from the night, and to know when you wake up whether it is morning or afternoon, 
and whether the last meal you ate was a heathen's idea of breakfast or what the menu 
is pleased to term tiffin. The best way to settle that question is to determine whether 
you were sleeping in your clothes on the veranda or in a suspicion of mosquito net- 
ting on the bed. Then too, if there's a Tom Thumb banana on the tray with your tea, 
it's breakfast. If there isn't, it is afternoon tea. Sometimes, however, the peon forgets 
the banana and so you are all muddled up and dress for dinner instead of a morning 


horseback ride. 
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One day last week Mr. Eliot and I went to a meeting of the Ceylon Planters 
Association held here in Kandy. The one all-absorbing subject was labor. The prob- 
lem was how to proceed to rectify the deplorable condition that confronts every 
planter in securing sufficient labor at a reasonable cost to him, with fairness to the 
laborer. Practically all the labor is brought over from southern India, secured by 
professional recruiters who pay the debts of the laborer in his hometown in southern 
India and his transportation to Ceylon, and advances him pocket money. The pro- 
fessional recruiter collects this amount or, generally, considerably more, from the 
estate for which the laborer is recruited, and the laborer therefore starts his career by 
owing a debt to the estate. 

This debt is further increased almost daily by advances made by the professional 
recruiter Kangany, who continues on the estate as boss of the coolies he has brought 
with him from India, so before long each coolie has a considerable debt, all of which 
has been advanced by the estate through the Kangany. The estate, therefore, has to 
get considerable work out of the coolie in order to recover the equivalent of the 
money advances. The estate has, however, no hold on the coolie, who may give thirty 
days' notice and leave. He is in no way indentured, and although he may be sued in 
a law court he can no longer be imprisoned for debt, and he has no property on which 
to recover. The Kangany is dishonest in addition, and collects considerable more from 
the estate than he actually advances to the laborer, and he also, on thirty days' notice, 
may leave with all his coolies, who feel morally bound to him so long as they owe him 
money. This is a curious side to the native of Ceylon and of India. He feels under 
obligation to the person to whom he owes money, not obligation to pay the money 
back, but to go through the motions of doing so to the extent of staying by the per- 
son to whom he owes it. They further have a saying, “No debt, no honor,” which 
means that unless a man is in debt he has no standing in society. Every native has 
debts in his hometown in south India, and he will practically never leave until some- 
one has paid up for him. It is this inconsistency in the natives’ otherwise unreliable 
makeup that gives the Kangany his hold over them, and in the mad scrambling for 
labor puts the estate at the mercy of the Kangany and professional recruiter. 

All of this is very obscurely expressed and explained. I did not mean to go into 
the question so fully as I fear it will not interest you, but sometime I mean to really 
write it, as the subject is the fundamental question on the proper solution of which 
the future prosperity of Ceylon depends. It is the same question that confronts the 
Straits Settlements and the Philippines, both of which have to import labor and can- 
not get enough to satisfy the demand. Everyone here talks ‘labor,’ and first and last I 
have heard a good deal on the subject; the more I hear the gladder I am that I haven't 
to confront it in business or to give any opinion as to how it can be solved. 

This long labor discourse was 4 propos the meeting. There are almost as many 
points of view as there are planters, and when it came to debate and voting anything 
positive it was practically impossible for them to agree. It made the hottest town 
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meeting look like a game of ‘still palm, no more moving,’ so that to disinterested spec- 
tators like ourselves it was a highly profitable entertainment. 

On Sunday, I drove out in the morning with my friend W.K. Hughes to the 
Pallekelle Estate, owned by G.J. Murray. We had tennis in the morning until about 
ten o'clock when the heat forbids, then after a fifty-bucket bath we had breakfast, to 
which ten sat down, with a punkali to keep you cool. This is a long hanging fan sus- 
pended from the ceiling that is kept in motion by a ‘boy’ pulling it to and fro with a 
rope. After breakfast I took a venture at bridge, which, as you know, is out of my line, 
but as it cost me only three rupees, I got out of it cheaper than most of my experiences 
have cost me in other directions. Then the entire party made for the beds, lounges, and 
easy chairs, and all took a brief journey from the world of naked sun and droning 
insects, from which I returned feeling like a broken-down hayrick on a heat-killed 
marsh. Tea put me right again, and we had more tennis until sunset. Then a six-mile 
drive, and I was back again in the headquarters of the troupe. 

Next week, I hope to go out to another estate for a couple of days, and take part 
in a tennis tournament that is to be held near the estate. The station is at Katagustota, 
the estate is named Madakelle, but the man’s name is Box, P.J.M. 


The troupe on an estate tour 
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Today Mr. Eliot had his first automobile ride since the operation. We all went out 
to Mr. Keith's estate, at which I spent Sunday two weeks ago. It was Mr. and Mrs. E.’s 
first visit to an estate, and among other things they found out why I don't always get 
back from an estate when I say I will. We were invited to breakfast at ten, and they 
expected to be back at the hotel for lunch. Thanks to constant hurry and tearing 
themselves away, we got back at quarter before six this evening, after a delightful day. 
In this country, if you go to a man’s bungalow to borrow a match for your morning 
smoke youd better leave instructions that you won't be home until midnight. Meals 
are not so nearly on time as the Shawmut Branch trains, although a great deal more 
frequent. Then besides drinks when we arrived, breakfast, a short by-low, and after- 
noon tea, we inspected the making of rubber, cocoa, and vanilla, and to give a touch 
of local color, mine host was forced to shoot two snakes over six feet long that were 
chasing his geese. All this takes time, and you are glad that it does. 

In the course of a day’s trip such as this there are many humorous incidents, but 
as they largely center upon the star members of the troupe and the incongruities of 
their situations, etiquette and discipline forbid their being given, or at least written 
and signed, to the world. 

Tomorrow we are off on an automobile trip to where we intended to go on the day 
Mr. E. was taken ill, so that owing to a slight breakdown we are going on February 
14" instead of on December 7". The stay here has been instructive as well as enjoyable 
in the highest degree, and from it I have an idea of colonial, tropical life that I should 
never have had had we rushed through here and India as we originally planned. 

We sail March 10" on the Lutzow for Hong Kong, and after that we will see as 
much of China as the conditions of that country and Mr. Eliot’s strength will permit, 
and possibly the Philippines. 

I cabled on February 9" to change our address to Hong Kong, and in a few days 
will again cable to change it to Shanghai, and then to Japan. 

I really mean to write a little each day, for more goes on than I can remember at 
the end of a week and it is only fair that you should have more of the fun of it than 


is to be found in this monograph. 


Love all around, and a lot of it, 
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February 20", 1912 
The Bandarawela Hotel 


Dear Pa and Ma, 


here are twenty-four hours before the mail leaves, so this is a record of fore- 

handedness that should testify to the good effects of the chief’s example on 

my generally considered incurable habit of procrastination. Nowadays I put 
off nothing except weight. 

Last week we had a motor for three days. On the first we went to a tea estate for 
breakfast, the details of which trip I have already given you. On the second we went 
to Sigiri, spent the night, and returned on the third. Sigiri is about fifty-six miles 
from Kandy, so the pace did not need to be terrific and there was an opportunity to 
enjoy the country. 

On the way we stopped at a boys’ school, and inspected it: except for a concrete 
floor and a tile roof, it was out-of-doors. The pupils, ranging in years from eight to 
twelve, sat on the benches, or rather didn’t sit on the benches, and as we engaged the 
attention of the headmaster they made use of the moment to raise the devil, as all good 
schoolchildren should. If the name of the school was not ‘Boys’ School,’ you would have 
chosen more girls in the numbers than boys, as they had hair hanging down their backs, 
and the sarong still suggests the skirt, although every native male wears one. After look- 
ing over the vegetable and flower beds that are cultivated by the boys we went into the 
school building, or rather under the school roof, and sat in the corner like four Miss 
Harriet Wares while the scholars did sums in Singhalese arithmetic and recited poetry 
for our benefit. It was all in Singhalese, so no one was detected in an error. When 
reciting poetry they did not speak it but sang it, just like the beggars on the roadside 
begging alms. There seems to be but one time on this island, if you can call it a time. 
It required supreme powers of control not to give vent to the burst of merriment that 
was inevitable when four boys started in to sing a piece of poetry that must have been 
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in eight volumes and four volumes on the press, in high pitched voices that rose higher 
and higher as their wind gave out, each taking in a fresh supply of air pressure with a 
gasp and going about it all like a man trying to run to the end of a circular track. It 
sounded like an infant’s music box that has only three notes left of its one tune, but 
those three insuppressible. As an athletic feat I should like to have heard the whole of 
that musical race, but not when I was paying for an automobile at Captain Kidd prices 
for a motor trip. As that was the present case we tripped up the contestants when they 
were well bunched on one of the curves, and after a few signed remarks in a testimo- 
nial book we took a picture and continued on our petrol path. A few miles from here 
we passed Lyston, the tea factory run by the man to whom I sold the few remaining 
parts of a horse. Fortunately he did not have his gun with him that day. 

At about noon we reached Nalande, where 
we ‘came about’ for breakfast and the usual daily 
practice of going to sleep and seeing how much 
worse you can feel when you wake up. 

There is nothing at this village but a few 
native huts, caddies, and the rest-house. Cove, 
the eulogizer of Ceylonese beauty and cus- 
toms, states that the wayfarer will meet with 
entertainment here, from the “gamboling of 
the wild monkeys” in the bo-tree at the 
entrance to the rest-house. Evidently we were 
not wayfarers, or Cove had been partaking of 


n Sa No N 7 NA a that part of the rest-house’s hospitality which 
z STA has no place in the daily diet of this troupe, for 
Harvesting tea at a Ceylon estate t ; 
no wild monkeys were gamboling. 

At about four o'clock we reached Sigiri, and found that some individual with a 
mind fertile with intrigue had secured the rooms for which I had telegraphed, by telling 
the manager that my motor had broken down and I had decided not to come. We got 
fixed up all right, however, and I had the pleasure of confronting my self-appointed 
Judas agent with his statement. I took the precaution to do so when he was sitting down 
with his legs higher than his head, as I was taking no chances and he could do nothing 
but clear one lie with another, while the thing in skirts whom he had brought with him 
sat by and said, “Why! My! Just fancy!” I have run into him twice since, but he doesn’t 
seem to have a good memory for faces as he cuts me dead. 

We milled about the foot of the Sigiri rock along the shores of a small tank, 
which is an artificial lake once used as a water supply for the cultivation of rice. As 
this is in the heart of the jungle district there is the chance of seeing wild elephants, 
bears, cheetahs, monkeys, buffalo — which is little more wild looking than a dun col- 
ored cow with horns parted in the middle and slicked down — and jackals. We stayed 
on the shores until sunset, but nothing more wild was to be seen than a lizard, a frog, 
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and two natives taking their baths. With the thick jungle growing down to the water's 
edge, an occasional island, and dark shadows cast in the waning twilight, it was a 
beautiful and peaceful spot. 

The next morning we were up in the dark and had breakfast on the covered 
veranda which served as a dining room and was enclosed by a wall about three feet 
high; the whole enclosure was not over fifteen feet square. I was first out, and in the 
darkness tumbled over a pile of chairs at the entrance which I found had been put 
there to keep out snakes, a necessary precaution as the rest-house was so over-crowded 
that one of the guests had to sleep in the dining-room. He was still audibly there, 
within about two feet of the dining table, and as it had been a very warm night he 
was dressed accordingly, and the rest of the troupe tripped over him or his bed, but it 
was too amusing to warn them. We were just seated at breakfast when he came to with 
the usual waking cross-breath between a sigh and a groan, and couldn't quite figure 
out where he was or who was eating in his bedroom. He quickly turned it into a smok- 
ing room, and was quite content until a gentle suggestion came from the troupe that 
he needntt mind us but could get right up — which I knew from my earlier glance of 
him before he had pulled the sheet up, that he could not do — made him disappear 
under the sheet, smoke and all. Then there would be convolutions of bedclothes, a 
short coming to the surface to take in air and let out smoke, and then more convolu- 
tions. At last he unveiled himself and disappeared in the direction of the garage in 
a costume that proved that the greater part of his efforts under the bedclothes had 
been unsuccessful, and as by this time the dawn was well on its way, the details were 
more evident. A moving-picture 
reproduction of the incident would 
amuse the greater part of those 
whose names are in the Harvard 
Quinquennial Catalogue. 

The ‘sight’ at Sigiri is the rock, 
and the thing to do is to climb it. It 
is a huge boulder that rises in the 
midst of the flat jungle country, and 
in the fifth century was fortified by 
some ancestral gent, who built a city 
on top of it. I should say it was 
about two hundred feet high, and 
gives the impression of being sheer 
rock-precipice, with sides  / instead 
of / \. Three-quarters of the way up 


is now over concrete flights of stairs 


that are no harder to climb but quite 


as great a tax on the respiratory 


Climbing Sigiri rock 
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organs as the flights of stairs in a modern 
skyscraper. The remaining quarter is the sort 
of climbing of which you see pictures in 
Switzerland and fairy stories. Steps are cut in 
the rock diagonally on a nearly perpendicular 
face of the rock, and along these you have to 
scramble, taking hold of an iron rail as though 
it were the arm of a dentist’s chair, and wish- 
ing you had never left home. On account of 
the iron rail there is really no danger, but 
with a vivid imagination, nothing below for 
some hundreds of feet, and a past life that 
needs redemption, you find as much comfort 


in that iron rail as an aviator with a leaking 
"nom Ta balloon would find in a bicycle pump. It was 
Ruth Eliot on top of Sigiri 
well worth the temporary spasm nonetheless, 
as not only was the view from the top superb, but the ruins of the fifth century city 
most interesting. 

The top of the rock covers perhaps three-quarters of an acre which is divided into 
small terraces of different heights, and the entire space was at one time the dwelling 
and fortress of a prehistoric gent who retired there hurriedly after killing his son. The 
walls of the old structures still remain, and when you have climbed up the rock and 
appreciated the road on which all supplies of bricks and rock had to travel to arrive 
on top, you can hardly conceive how it was all done. Ancient fable makes little more 


demand upon the imagination. One can see for miles, as all the surrounding country 


Train station 
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is flat jungle broken only by an occasional old tank or overgrown paddy field. The 
outlines of mountains could be made out through the early morning mists. 

On the return to the rest-house we had breakfast, and just after it I had my first 
sight of wild monkeys; and the one thing about them is that if there is one in the vicin- 
ity then there are a good many more. You first know of their presence by a wide sway- 
ing of the branches of a tree, and if you look sharp you will see the animals jumping 
from limb to limb and making huge jumps from one tree to another, seeming to lose 
their grip, bumping down from one branch to another, and finally making a safe land- 
ing on some twig just before they reach the ground. They were considerably larger than 
the ordinary hand-organ species, and quite as human as some of the Singhalese young- 
sters whom we at the hospital launched into this world of big beginnings and small 
endings. I even saw some that made me almost homesick and hoped to speak with 
them, but as they were on the way to a café-athletic meet, and others to fancy dancing, 
they didn't have time to stop. In fact, they don't stop very long, and you have to get your 
money's worth quickly for they perform only for a minute in the public view and then 
swing themselves off into the jungle. We must have seen twenty-five or thirty. 

After this big entertainment we started back for Kandy, again stopping at 
Nalande for tiffin and the inevitable salesman's sample of a night's sleep. In the cool 
of the afternoon we returned to Kandy. 

After a day to collect our belongings and put them in a trunk we left Kandy and 
came up here by train. I have already written to you of the beauty of this ride, and 
although I had spoken of it with enthusiasm to the star members of the troupe they 
found it, I think, quite up to expectations. It is quite a journey in point of view of time 
if not of distance. The grades are steep, both up and down, which accounts for its tak- 
ing eight hours to cover ninety-odd miles. It doesn't account for it entirely, however, 
as the engineer has long-lost friends at every station and a certain amount of shopping 
to do. Then, too, the train waits for anyone in sight and, as the atmosphere is clear, 
you wait for the man in a distant bungalow dressing for tomorrow morning’s train. 

As the hotel here is crowded we are living in a bungalow nearby, using the hotel 
for tiffin and dinner and writing paper. Early tea is brought down here as well as 
afternoon tea, so the arrangement is ideal as, with the exception of a bride and groom 
from the Free Malay States, we have the bungalow and veranda all to ourselves. The 
bride and groom are hardly an exception as they are both just at the crisis of their 
malady and too sick to see anyone, although whenever it is possible to wheedle one 
away from the other they are each extremely pleasant. 

Today Ruth and I rode our bicycles eighteen miles to Badulla, but as it is four- 
fifths downhill the feat is not great. We returned in a ‘coach’ that plies between the 
two places. The driver was a regular Dead-Eye Dick, who kept his dead eye, like the 
fairy story deer, to the leeward side of expected trouble and got his bare foot caught 
in the brake for his pains. There were three changes of horses, and three horses at 
each change, the leader being driven by a ‘boy’ who ran alongside. There was a fresh 
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‘boy’ for each fresh change of horses, and the star one of them was a gent of about 
fifty with hair caught up in a hitch behind, a hat like next year's ladies’ Paris Mode 
with the flowers and feathers omitted, an open-work undershirt with about four 
squares of mesh to the shirt, and a pair of khaki breeches that fit like he had been 
poured into them and came about four inches below the waist and ten above the 
knee. There was enough left out of those breeches to make a coat and waistcoat. 


Although I started this twenty-four hours before the mail leaves I am finishing 


it now a few minutes after it leaves, so you needn't fear any too startling change in 


your affectionate son, 
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February 28", 1912 
Maysland, Nuwara Eliya 


Dear Family, 


ike the man with the new bathtub who could hardly wait until Saturday night, 
| I have difficulty in suppressing my thoughts and restraining my pen until the 
day on which the mail leaves. Here it is again, however, so now for the luxury 

of an epistolary scrub. 

Upon referring to the calendar I note that a week ago we were in Bandarawela, and 
I think had just arrived when I last wrote. Bandarawela is said to have the best climate 
in Ceylon, always cool and very even in temperature. All the drives and walks are either 
uphill or downhill, but all have beautiful views across the green rolling mountains of 
Uva which at sunset, half in shadow and half in light, are particularly beautiful. 

The bride and groom who were at the bungalow with us left a few days after our 
arrival and we had the whole establishment to ourselves, and three ‘boys’ to see that 
we were comfortable. One of the ‘boys’ was even less intelligent than the common run 
of them, but he always had a goony smile on his face and at the least, provocation 
snickered behind his hand or under his arm, so he naturally was termed ‘Sunny Jim.’ 

One day I walked to a small town named Ella, which is eight miles from 
Bandarawela. There is a small rest-house there and this trip illustrates the pleasure 
that is to be had from these small inns that are sprinkled every ten miles or so over 
this entire country. 

I started off at daybreak, having had a cup of tea and a biscuit, and did the eight 
miles in one hour and thirty-five minutes. That is pretty good going, but as six miles 
were downhill and only two up, there was nothing to it but swinging your legs and 
watching the sun come up over the hills. 

I was wringing wet when I arrived, and as there were no occupants at the rest- 
house I undressed on the veranda, put my clothes in the sun to dry, and took a bath. 
The water for this was lugged up on the heads of coolies from the bottom of the valley 
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quite a distance below, and for it I was charged two-tenths of one cent. After the bath 
I twisted myself into a towel like a native sarong, asked grace that no one would break 
in upon me, and sat down to an early tea of eggs and bacon, tea, toast, and fruit, all of 
which I cleared from the decks in a few moments. I then reclined for a short time in 
the lounging chair of the tropics, which elevates the feet and lowers the head so that 
one at least finds a use for the small of the back, and took in the view. The rest-house 
is on a high knoll at the head of a woody notch which falls sharply from the veranda 
and gradually widens out into the low-country as far as the eye can reach. This view is 
very much the same as one has from Sigiri — nothing but jungle occasionally rising up 
sharply into irregularly shaped hills, and dotted with infrequent ‘tanks.’ 

My clothes again ready for occupancy, I took possession of them and started 
back. The sun was doing its worst by this time, and the return trip not only seemed 
but was considerably longer than the trip down. I reached Bandarawela in time for 
another bath and punctual attendance at breakfast at eleven o'clock. What in the 
United States 1s there to compare with a rest-house? However remotely situated, one 
is always certain, without a moment's notice, of a bath, a good meal, a smoke and a 
drink at an absurdly low cost. Also, in spite of the cheapness of the accommodation 
it is never over-run with rowdy crowds like the few taverns and automobile clubs that 
are the nearest approach to the rest-house to be found in America. 


Every afternoon the troupe went for a walk, sometimes driving in a ‘hackery’ 


Every afternoon the troupe went for a walk, sometimes driving in a hackery to some 
distance from the bungalow and taking walks from there, which would have been impos- 
sible to do had it been necessary to walk the entire distance. A ride in a hackery is always 
amusing, and when you offer the driver a little extra for speed, it is particularly so. As has 
been observed, the bullock does not take naturally to roadwork, and when anything more 
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is required than a halting walk, becomes the subject of extreme measures. The driver 
twists the tail until it looks like a raveled skein of worsted, and uses his toe on any part 
of the animal’s anatomy that is either vulnerable or ticklish, at the same time making a 
noise like a human calliope. 

Later in the week I took a side trip to spend two days with a friend, PJ.M. Box, 
Madulkelle of Madakelle, and to take part in a tennis tournament he was having. The trip 
was quite strenuous, as I left Bandarawela at six in the afternoon, changed trains at nine, 
again at three-thirty in the morning, reached Kandy at four in the morning, and at six in 
the morning left by motor for Madakelle, a distance of eighteen miles, mostly uphill. My 
bag had been sent by railroad to the nearest station and from there carried to the bunga- 
low, a distance of twelve miles, on the head of a coolie; all the baggage and food and drink 
supplies are carried to the bungalow in this way, which makes housekeeping rather com- 
plicated. There were four others besides myself staying with my friend and taking part in 
the tournament. As there were but two courts there was a minimum amount of playing 
and a maximum amount of waiting, as there were more than fifty entries in all the events. 
I didn’t get a look in on the singles as I had to give my opponent forty one game and thirty 
the next, and I doubt if I could have beaten him playing even. 


Bandarawela — Mr. and Mrs. Eliot and Roger Pierce 


In the doubles my friend W.K.S. Hughes, Kandy Club, and myself managed to 
win two matches, and then joined the “also rans.’ It was enjoyable in the highest 
degree, and a very pleasant way of seeing the planters on their native heath. 

As I had to catch a train to Bandarawela before the tournament was finished, I 
started out on my bicycle to ride the eighteen miles to Kandy, leaving at about dusk 
and coasting merrily for nine miles, when Pop! my front tire collapsed and left me in 
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the wilderness and the dark. I discovered that there was a town two miles from the 
spot and so walked there hoping to catch a train or hire a hackery to take me to Kandy. 
As there was neither the one nor the other I persuaded a coolie to carry a lantern and 
my bundle and, leaving my bicycle to be shipped on later, I walked the eight miles into 
Kandy over the railroad track. I arrived at half-past ten, got something to eat, and 
caught the train at two o'clock in the morning to Bandarawela and the troupe. 

On the following day we left for this town, Nuwara Eliya, which is the summer 
capital of Ceylon and contains the smart set, and are at a small quiet hotel that is the 
most comfortable we have been in yet. The bathroom attached to my room would 
take the blue ribbon away from the Revere Bathing Beach, and the room is concrete 
so you can splash and sing, and no harm done to anyone. 


Ruth on coach to Bandarawela, bikes on side 


Yesterday it rained for the first time in a couple of months, and the temperature 
was so cool that we had coal fires in the rooms. The bed is long enough, and the bed- 
clothes long enough for the bed, which is a combination not often found here. 

A bottle of Evian water broke in my bag, and slight splashes of red from the cover 
of Oriental Religion now adorns most of my clothes, not to mention the seat of a pair 
of white flannel trousers. 

Me and him are going to pay our respects to the Governor this evening, so, 


Salaam.... 
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March 6", 1912 
Kandy 


Dear Pa and Ma, 


et me see, where was I? At Nuwara Eliya, I believe, where we stayed a week. 

The days were very pleasant, although uneventful. We were more comfortable 

in that hotel than in any at which we have been, and twenty-four hours in the 

day did not allow sufficient exercise to keep under control the effects of the high living. 

There are innumerable beautiful walks, but as the country is very hilly, bicycling is a 
bit too strenuous when you attempt to work your way back. 

We went out to the botanical gardens at Hakgala, which are not so pretentious 
as those at Peradumiya, although the higher altitude permits a combination of trop- 
ical plants and home flowers and shrubs not found in the latter. 

Several Americans came to call on my chief, and for the sake of promoting a good 
feeling between the United States and the world in general, there ought to be an 
Emigration Board to inspect Americans leaving home, as well as an Immigration Board 
to inspect foreigners coming in. When you are in strange lands upholding the good name 
of your country it is a little difficult to explain some of the products that turn up, and this 
was particularly true of the callers. One was a graduate of Harvard University who had 
graduated about ten or eleven years ago and had spent most of his life since then living 
alone in Paris. He brought a book of poetry for Mr. Eliot to put his name in, and after 
telling me his life’s history and my telling him what a blithering idiot he was, he proved 
the latter by demanding my name as well, so that it is now legibly inscribed with the 
names of Charles Eliot, myself, and Norton and Julia Marlowe, our next door neighbors. 

Another visitor was so overcome with the importance of his interview with the 
chief that he got all mixed up in trying to unwind the thought of “When we of the 
West meet those of the West traveling in the East, and one is wandering West and 
so passes him, who is wandering East?” until he boxed the whole compass backwards 
and found himself high and dry on some point near north by northwest. 
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We left Nuwara Eliya on Sunday, March 3", and returned to Kandy to get acclimated 
to an approach to sea level before setting sail for Hong Kong on the 10". After having been 
here for three months there is considerable to do in preparing for this departure. 

They have a habit in this country of not sending you a bill until you ask for it, 
and I am now trying to collect these so that when we next return the credit of the 
troupe will merit further extension. 

My room and trunks look as though they were dying of acute indigestion, and I 
am putting off the pleasant task of setting them right through other enjoyable occu- 
pations, such as writing to you. 

The weather is warmer each day now, and between eleven and four in the after- 
noon you don’t want anything suggesting strenuous life. At the present moment the 
thermometer stands at 90°F degrees, and I am sitting at about 120°F degrees. 

This morning Mr. Eliot and I went to an estate for breakfast, and have just 
returned. We went all through the tea factory owned by Gordon Pyfer, Jr., who 
explained the whole process, and also had a look at the coolie ‘lines’ or huts where the 
laborers live. We even had to taste seven brews of tea liquor, and the only redeemable 
part of that operation came from the fact that you were supposed to spit it in a can. It 
tasted like a hay-loft dissolved in a cup of lukewarm water. 

The day after tomorrow I shall go to Colombo and make arrangements for the 
embarkation of the troupe. The other members will not come until the last moment 
as the heat there is excessive, and we are taking no avoidable risks with the health of 
the star members of the cast. 

The latest reports from China are rather dubious, and make it appear extremely 
doubtful as to whether we will be able to see any of it other than Hong Kong and 
Shanghai. In any case, our plans are still indefinite except that, barring the unex- 
pected, we leave here on the 10", touch at Singapore for twelve hours on the 15", 
reach Hong Kong on the 20", and then think it all over. 

By the last mail I received letters from both of you, and from Lincoln, Marjory, 
two from Aunt Etta, R.H. Gardiner, Jr., and Chas. Clifford. Please extend to all of 
them Buddha’s best blessing, and before long I will make an official announcement. 
In the meantime, let the good work continue. 

Next time you hear from me, you'll get a new postage stamp. 


Yours with love, 
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Departure for China 


March 20", 1912 
On board S.S. Lutzow, en route to Hong Kong 


Dear Family, 


ow that the star actors are all recovered, the troupe, scenery, costumes and 
| \ | all have taken up their circuit again, and will appear next at Hong Kong. As 
the tour has again assumed its official character, I again take to this official 

paper, to chronicle and immortalize the incidents of the journey. 

We left Colombo on the 10", and for the first afternoon and evening we coasted 
along the shores of Ceylon and said a last farewell to the little island where we had 
changed a hurried visit of ten days to a settled home for three months. We all now 
say, "They do thus and so, at home in Ceylon." 

The five days to Singapore were uneventful, although the only monotony of the 
time was furnished by the regularity with which we all turned up to meals. 

My stateroom is on the hurricane deck and very cool. I feel about it, however, as 
Mama does about the size of our kitchen pantry: "The architect slipped up there." 
My roommate got into the room first, and thought he was rather smart because he 
slipped his trunk into the only available breathing space in the cabin. He wasn't as 
smart as he set out to be, however, as having got the thing in there wasn't room to 
open it unless he sat in the upper berth, and then he couldn't reach it. The quarters 
are really quite congested, for every morning when we are dressing I tuck his shirt 
into my trousers, and this morning he put his shoe on the toe of his foot and the heel 
of mine. Luckily he 1s good-natured, and seems to be disturbed only by the daily 
altercation between the bath steward and myself, as to whether or not I want my bath 
at the early hour I had said the night before. 

We stopped at Penang for five or six hours and spent the afternoon on shore driv- 
ing about in a Lilliputian victoria with a horse about the size of a St. Bernard pup. 
The principal sight 1s a Chinese temple rather difficult to describe as it is all up and 
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down long flights of stone stairs, and the shrines, with huge images of Buddha, are 
mixed in with the rooms where the priests live; the fountains, in the basins of which 
holy turtles muddy up the sacred water, and the smells of cooking take some of the 
impressiveness out of the burning incense, and the latter’s suggestion of firecrackers 
and the Fourth of July takes the rest. 

The innumerable images of Buddha are as varied as their surroundings. Some are 
made of wood, some of marble, some of bronze, and they range in size from little 
pocket editions to monstrous figures, some with hair stage-whiskers hung on to their 
ears and varying in color from pure white to the most vivid shades of red, yellow, and 
all the other bright shades of the rainbow. Their expressions are in marked contrast 
to the Buddhas of Ceylon that made Mr. Buddha appear serene and peaceful in mind, 
although somewhat overfed. The Penang Buddha, on the other hand, was sneering. 
He had a leering, smirking, greasy smile, and combined on his face all the vices of the 
East and the West. 

We had dinner aboard the steamer, and then a rickshaw ride about the town in 
the evening until time to sail. 

Penang is a very much more beautiful city than Colombo. The streets are broad, 
the grass green, and handsome shade trees are everywhere, and for the first time we 
saw a sprinkling of Chinese. The rickshaw runners are Chinamen, and much larger, 
stronger, and seemingly more enduring than the native of Ceylon. They wear no 
more clothes, however, and, both fatter and lighter in color, appear more naked. One 
section of the city is made up largely of a Chinese population, and seemed no cleaner 
physically or morally than it ought to be. 

Another day or so at sea, and we arrived in the early morning at Singapore. Penang, 
Singapore, and Hong Kong are all on islands, and the approach to Singapore is partic- 
ularly beautiful as the steamer picks its way through a thoroughfare of islands not unlike 
what one finds on the Maine coast. The shores were very green, and made more beau- 
tiful by the numerous cocoanut trees and the occasional taller and more majestic palms. 
Then, too, the harbor is a very busy one, and crowded with vessels of every description, 
from the large English to Chinese and Japanese steamers, to the small Chinese junks 
with two decks and no bottom. 

We were met by the American Consul, D. Milton Figart, who immediately whisked 
us away in an automobile, first to see the Botanical Gardens which, in addition to their 
beauty, are noteworthy for the rubber trees on which they have been experimenting in the 
interests of the rubber industry. Some of the trees were planted in 1879, which is very old 
for this part of the world. The rubber tree is not indigenous to Ceylon or the Straits 
Settlements, but has all come from South America - I say ‘all,’ but ‘practically all’ would 
be more accurate. After this we left the automobile at a ferry and went across to Johore, 
a small independent state ruled by a Sultan who has forty-seven wives and a ninety-horse- 
power automobile. Mr. Figart had obtained permission for us to go through the palace, 
and so we had a look at everything including the silverplate, the parade regalia, the 
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firearms, the state dining-room, the ballroom, the bedrooms, and every other kind of 
room that is found in an Oriental chief’s palace. The Sultan’s ancestors had reigned for 
years so there was an accumulation of old and new, and as the Sultan had traveled widely 
there was a combination of the East and West, and when you looked about you, you 
would see a portrait of King Edward of England hanging alongside a statue in ebony of 
a Chinese Mandarin, and then you would find bottles of lemonade and tonic cluttered up 
among the ancestral gold plate. The building had kerosene lamps in very magnificent 
glass chandeliers and when broken they were mended with electric tape, so you would first 
believe yourself in an old fairy palace, and then in your own backyard. 

After looking at the inside we rickshawed through the grounds to a Mohammedan 
Mosque, where all concerned had to take off their shoes and, to their credit, let it be 
said that there was not even the smallest reason why they shouldn't. That’s pretty cred- 
itable, four months from a darning needle. 

We had lunch at a hotel run by the government and, later, after inspecting a gam- 
bling joint and a Chinese theater we returned by ferry to Singapore where we met the 
automobile, and had a little extra turn around on the way to the boat. Dinner was at 
the Raffles Hotel, then back to the steamer, which set out early the next morning. 


Sailing in Southeast Asia 


The first few days out it was a bit rough, and some found an attraction in their 
cabins that was possibly as well for the comfort of the others. Largely owing to the 
prolific use of tobacco, my health has remained intact. Tomorrow morning we arrive 


at Hong Kong, and so you will probably never hear again from your dutiful son. 
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Arrival in China 


March 29", 1912 
En route Hong Kong to Shanghai, P & O. S. N. Co., S.S. Delta 


Dear Family, 


can easily see that had this troupe confined itself to long intervals on land you 
IE not have heard much from your son, as it is only when on the high seas 
that there 1s any available time for such pasttimes as writing letters. 

Instead of arriving at Hong Kong on the 20", we were delayed until the 22" by 
having to load and unload an unusual amount of cargo at Penang and Singapore, and 
also by fog that made the entrance into Hong Kong harbor difficult. l'he ship chan- 
nel makes its way between scattered islands that rise sharply from the water amid 
masses of Jagged rocks, and beyond those the harbor opens out into a broad expanse 
of water with the mainland on the one hand and Hong Kong Island on the other, and 
the thoroughfare continuing straight up the China shore. 

Steamers dock on the mainland shore at Kowloon, and passengers are ferried 
across to Hong Kong. It was drizzling when we landed, so all the Chinese coolies 
wore over their raincoats a straw cape such as we cover hotbeds with on the colder 
nights, sheltering the back and sides and reinforced in front by two separate pieces 
pinned onto the chest, and presumably shedding some rain in between flaps. On the 
launch side across the harbor we had our first real look at Hong Kong, as the fog had 
lifted somewhat and gave us a glimpse of the high green ‘Peak.’ It had a few large 
houses on the summit and the sloping sides speckled here and there with government 
buildings, institutions, and dwellings. At the bottom there was a settlement of small 
native shops, hotels, clubs, churches, banks, and every sort of construction of wood 
and stone as is necessary to house and fit out for business purposes a mixed popula- 
tion of English and Chinese numbering three hundred thousand. 

The things that kept me busy on landing wont interest you, including such details 
as getting settled at the hotel, discovering whether your baggage has fallen overboard, 
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gone to the next port on the steamer, or is merely the victim of Chinese haphazardness; 
collecting letters from the bank, Cook, and the American Consul; drawing money; find- 
ing what part of China is safe to invade and how you invade it; arranging for Mr. Eliot 
to meet certain individuals; making up accounts to clarity that what you drew in English 
currency, was paid for in Straits Settlements money, spent on a German steamer while 
getting German currency in change, and the balance of which you converted into 
Mexican dollars at a Chinese bank, will balance in Great American Dollars so that Mr. 
Carnegie will not have to pay more than his share for Mrs. Eliot's tea-cups, and my 
mother’s jade earrings. They also include notitying persons in other parts of China and 
Japan when we shall arrive in their respective cities when the combined intellects of 
Buddha, Confucius, and Yours Truly dont know themselves; and lastly, turning up.not 
more than an hour late for dinner after trying to unearth your evening necktie which 
somebody had stuffed in the toe of a shoe that was concealed in the free library outfit of 
books, which almost necessitates a new trunk. All of these things are highly amusing, 
but a hindrance to imparting to you my impressions of the Chinese people. They do not, 
however, take as long as one might imagine, and by the time Mr. Eliot had seen the per- 
sons he wished to see I was all through the chores, and slicked up ready to enjoy my 


afternoon out. 


Republican soldiers and Chinese coolie in raincoat on RR line, Canton to Kowloon 

Each country has something new in the way of transportation, and one no sooner 
becomes accustomed to rickshaws in Ceylon than one finds oneself seated in a minia- 
ture cart drawn by doll ponies in Penang, and then when one has learned how to 
behave in a rickshaw with accommodations for two on the streets of Singapore, one 
has to start all over again and learn not to capsize in a Hong Kong chair. There are 
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no carriages in Hong Kong, and although there are some rickshaws, they are useful 
only on the level, and that 1s limited. 

Practically everyone moves about in chairs, of which you have seen pictures; they 
are a sort of bath chair secured creakingly in the centre of two long arms, and when 
underway with cargo there is a Chinaman at each end with the poles on his shoul- 
ders. If you are overweight or over-smart you have four men instead of two, that is, 
two behind and two in front. Unlike the Singhalese, the Chinaman is neither silent 
nor retiring. He 1s constantly jabbering away to the passersby, mostly remarks that are 
fortunately in Chinese, and, when he does not get the two hundred percent surtax 
over the established rate that he expects from foreign devils, he has one good spit at 
your disappearing figure. [t was near dusk when I had this latter experience, so I 
escaped untouched. One employer offered his chair-coolies double pay if they would 
not talk when on the streets, but they declined as it would have been impossible. The 
poles of the chairs are very flexible so that at first one bobs about and tries not to bite 
one's tongue, and going downhill tries not to become so unseated as to slip out 
entirely. Having mastered a few details of this sort, you learn to jog through the 
streets with a calm mind and a settled stomach. 


Charles W. Eliot in a Hong Kong chair 


If you are thinking of coming to China to see the pigtails you had better be content 
with going down on Harrison Avenue, where they will probably be less the exception 
than they are in Hong Kong. By common consent, as a result of the overthrowing of 
the Manchu, all pigtails have been removed. Some still carry them concealed in their 
hats for emergencies, such as confronting the Manchu troops who shoot at sight any 
without the queue: they then raise the hat, let the queue fall into its accustomed place, 
and have saved both life and honor. Cropping the hair from the males of a country of 
four hundred million population might be supposed to have a lowering effect on the 
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price of that commodity in the tonsorial parlors of the ladies of fashion, but such will 
not be the case, as each gent treasures his ruptured fibrous appendage and hangs it on 
the wall of his dining-room, so that his descendents may point with pride to "The queue 
of my grandfather,’ or "The queue of my great Aunt Mamie on my mother’s side.’ A 
strange idea, and yet certain portraits of our fathers and our uncles will inspire future 
generations with little more enthusiasm for what went before. 

The loss of the queue is alike regretted by the tourist and by the policeman, who 
found this piece of the culprit’s anatomy most useful not only in capturing his victim 
but in leading him to the lock-up, for with a couple of half-hitches around the wrist a 
burly cop could hold his own against anything up 
to a three days’ old calf. The policeman still has 
one apparatus that is useful, particularly for secur- 
ing drunkards and insane persons, which is a large 
wire trap, a sort of man-sized fly trap that he 
lowers upon his prey from a house window, keep- 
ing the net down until the person has either 
sobered up and signed the Oriental pledge or been 
proved crazy. In the latter case, as there is but one 
insane asylum in all of China, the insane one is 
either chained to a post or drowned by the family. 

On Sunday we went to lunch at Government 
House as the guests of His Excellency Claude 
Severn, the Acting Governor. In addition to the 
troupe, there were the American Consul = 
Anderson — and his wife; Sir Banfield-Fuller, who 


Man with queue, or ‘pigtail’ had held many offices throughout India including 


the Vice Governorship of Assam; a gent friend of 
his whose name I can't remember; and the A.D.C. of the Governor, whose father must 
have been a head-waiter. He greeted us at the door, took our hats and coats, announced 
us, showed us to our seats at table, and hoped "the weather had not been too brutal," just 
like the old family nurse and with the manners of a floor walker. He was smoother than 
rennet. We had a delightful time, however, as in the presence of his superior, old Tin Foil 
didnt dare open his mouth. The governor was splendid, no ceremony, no airs, but just 
an old-fashioned sport with a considerable sense of humor. He had interesting experi- 
ences to tell, and after dinner took off on ER. Ellis, the Governor of Borneo about 
whom I have told you, who was a great friend of Severn’s. Then he showed us about the 
house, and when in the ballroom sang us, unaccompanied, a romantic song, "To her 
sparkling eyes." The whole affair was as informal as any Sunday lunch, and the Governor 
an ideal and genial host. 
There are no sights to be seen in Hong Kong, and little to do except wander 
about the streets with their crowded Chinese shops and hieroglyphic signs, and go 
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to the Peak on the tram car which runs constantly. I don’t know the grade of this 
track, but it is a little steeper than that of an elevator well, and when one sits on the 
hind end of the car and looks back one has a sinking spell and almost wishes the 
twine suspending the car would break and end the agony. Once on the Peak, the 
view is superb. The hill slopes steeply on all sides to the water’s edge, and on one 
side is the ocean with many rocky islands popping their heads out, and on the other 
the harbor, with a mass of every kind of vessel that floats, including English, French, 
and American gunboats, ocean liners, freighters, Chinese junks, sampans, tugs, 
launches, excursion boats, and everything else that could be made out of a soap box 
and the seat of a pair of breeches for a sail. Beyond the harbor is Kowloon and the 
mainland, with its pink granite cliffs and knolls falling away in mightier mountains 
through the distant haze. At night the view is particularly beautiful as the harbor is 
peppered with lights white, green, and red bobbing up and down or scurrying across 
the water to and fro and in and out of the many small islands, bays, and inlets that 
make up Hong Kong Harbor. 

Novel entertainment is an afternoon sail in a sampan, the craft in which a large 
part of the population of China lives. It is about twenty feet long, and probably draws 
about three feet, but judging by the smoke, the supplies, the babies’ cries, and the 
smells that come out of the hold, it might go all the way to the bottom of the ocean. 
These boats are packed solidly two and three deep along the waterfront, and the fam- 
ilies that live on them make a little something out of ferrying persons about the har- 
bor and an occasional tourist’s excursion. The day we went out in one it was manned 
by three women, two men, and a baby that we knew of, and from the sounds that came 
from below there was easily another shift down there. The grandmother steered the 
boat in the stern with a huge oar when she wasn’t too busy eating rice with a pair of 
chopsticks. The other two women hoisted the patchwork-quilt sail, and set things right 
in general when we came about. The grandfather sat way forward and did nothing, the 
other man helped him to do it, and the baby squalled because he couldn't get any juice 
of an orange in his mouth until he was bandaged astride the youngest woman's back. 
'The whole crew cooked and ate while we were underway, and in every way gave the 
impression that we were in a tenement house that had floated off by mistake. 

If the view of the harbor is beautiful from the Peak, the twinkling of the lights on 
the boats as seen at evening from a sampan, and the solid bank of light coming from 
the city of Hong Kong and tapering off into scattered glimmerings as the eye follows 
them up the mountain-side, is not to be spoken of in the same breath. 'The illumina- 
tion is brighter and more impressive than Venice or any Fourth of July fireworks that 
I have ever seen, and the more times you see it the more beautiful it seems to be. 

Having spent Friday, Saturday, and Sunday in Hong Kong, we left on Sunday 
evening by steamer for Canton, which we reached early the next morning; and as we 
were tied up to the wharf when I awoke, I saw none of the latter part of the journey 


up the narrow river. 
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Hong Kong Harbor, 1912 


Canton is one of the oldest cities in China. Unlike Hong Kong it is purely 
Chinese and under Chinese government. Just what the population is no one knows, 
but it is estimated all the way from one million to two million five hundred thousand. 
'The census in China is difficult to get, because when the officer appears everyone 
runs down into the cellar, and a very considerable part of the population floats about 
in sampans and refuses to be estimated. Also, the Chinaman cares nothing for accu- 
racy, and that in Canton there are ‘quite a few’ persons is sufficient census for him. 

The present revolution is generally considered to have been started by persons in 
Canton, and to be supported largely by Cantonese money. 

The West River, which begins a few miles above Canton, has always been infested 
with pirates. They joined the Republican army, and now refuse to disband or at least to 
unarm, and are using their guns and ammunition to stir up what trouble they can. The 
present government offers to buy these guns and cartridges from them but they prefer 
to have their fun, so a very unsettled condition of affairs still exists. Thomas Cook & 
Company was advising persons that Canton was unsafe to visit, but the American 
Consul there, Hamilton Butler, wired that he considered it safe enough for us and so it 
proved, as the only danger was from a stray bullet rather than from an organized fight. 

The city was intensely interesting to one who has always heard of war times but 
never had any personal experience with them. The foreign concession, on which all 
English, French, German, etc., merchants live, is a small island, Shameen, about a 
half-mile long and a quarter-mile wide. No foreigners other than Chinese live in 
Canton itself, or dare to wander about the streets in the evening. Shameen is joined 
to Canton by two small bridges, and as we passed over one of them on the way from 
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the steamer we found the bridge guarded by French soldiers. Passing down the main 
street, which runs the length of Shameen, we saw at intervals sand-bag blockades 
with holes for the soldiers to shoot through, and wooden wings which might be 
shoved across the sidewalks in case the Manchu army should have taken into their 
heads to rush the town. 

Then we saw an Indian regiment at drill, practicing bayonet work and wig-wagging, 
and later in the day a regiment of English soldiers marched through the town. A barbed 
wire fence was placed on the land side of Shameen, and one wire was said to be attached 
to a bell in case anyone should attempt to crawl through it. Beside what you saw with 
your own eyes, you heard stories of a battle only two weeks previously in which twelve 
hundred were killed; of a stray bullet which that morning went through a window of 
the only hotel on Shameen; of how the British Consul entered the city of Canton one 
night with two chairs, one of which was empty when it started, and when it returned 
brought the Viceroy of Canton with it and put him on an English gunboat for trans- 
portation to parts unknown. 

Mr. C.A. Tomes, Harvard Class of 1875, had put his house in Canton at our dis- 
posal, we were much more comfortable than at the hotel. Mr. Tomes seems to be the 
principal in Shewan, Tomes & Co., the successor of Russell & Co., the company in 
which John M. Forbes started making money, and in their branch office, storehouse, 
and dwelling for the head men in the business and general hotel for their friends. In 
addition to Messrs. Gillman and Alport, two young Englishmen who were manag- 
ing the office, there were two lieutenants — Faithful and White — of the regiment sta- 
tioned there, and a Mr. Cox from Ohio who was trying to sell any American product 
and having a hard time at that. 

We had breakfast here and almost immediately afterward Mr. Eliot, the 
American Consul, and myself set out to have an interview with the Governor of 
Canton. We were transported in chairs, each with four bearers who had on coats 
trimmed with red, white, and blue stripes, and as we passed over the Shameen bridge 
we were saluted by the French guard and joined by eight soldiers with bayoneted guns 
who acted as our bodyguard all that day. 

The streets of Canton vary in width from four-and-a-half feet to eight feet, the 
buildings om each side are two or three storeys high, and the shops are squeezed 
together like crackers in a box; and such shops too, in which everything is sold from 
live fish to eggs a month old which have been buried in ashes and mud to season them 
properly. In even the widest streets the chairs have to come almost to a standstill to 
pass another chair, and we had to stop for twenty minutes to let pass some Chinese 
soldiers marching in pairs. Every street is a seething mass of Chinese humanity, the 
wealthy merchant jostling the coolie carrying bags of rice, and the painted femme de 
Chine returning from market with half a dried fish and a chicken gizzard on a string. 
Many of the shops had a guard of five or six soldiers protecting the entrance, and at 
many of the crossroads there were handfuls of soldiers. We zigzagged and wound in 
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and out through this hide-and-seek town for over an hour before we arrived at the 
Governor's yamen, by which time I was accustomed to being saluted by soldiers, but 
the guard that turned out here was large enough to inspire even a general in the army. 

We were met by a Mr. Lee and a Mr. Lo, the one a Chinese graduate of New York 
University and the other of Harvard, who are serving as advisers to the Governor, and 
we were ushered by them into the reception room. Here the Governor, ‘Chan’ by name, 
soon joined us. The conversation was limited as His Excellency, the Governor did not 
know a word of English and everything had to pass through Mr. Lo, who acted as 
interpreter. The Governor looked uneasy, and we afterward learned that he had twice 
attempted to escape like his predecessor, the viceroy, but had been caught by his secre- 
taries and advisers who had sat him down good and hard on his old Governor's chair. 

The interview lasted for over an hour, at the end of which we drank a little tea out of 
tea cups that bore in English the words, "Think of me,' and ate pink and brown and black 
little lozenges of colored sugar and paste, not to speak of yellow biscuits in the shape of 
some monster's head with minced meat bulging through for eyes, nose, and mouth. The 
Governor expressed his appreciation of our wishing to see his poor ignoble self, and of the 
profit that he had gained from the interview in which he had only answered questions 
that were fired at him before he could even pull the trigger, and retired. We did the same, 
and took to our chairs which took us to a Chinese restaurant for tiffin. 

This meal was at once a strain upon the digestion and a delight to the palate. We 
started off with liquid fire served in cups about the size of a thimble and said to be 
rice wine, then we had soup and a series of stews in which delicate morsels floated 
about in quantities of liquid and had to be cornered, hooked, and landed in the 
mouth in spite of a pair of chopsticks. Of the dozen or so courses, those most diffi- 
cult to forget, as well as to bring to captivity were, 1) a concoction built up on sharks' 
fins, which was not unlike stewed tripe in a tapioca pudding; 2) frogs’ legs, which, in 
spite of their length, could not keep clear of the pool of garlic; 3) macaroni, which 
would have been simple to spear in the central cavity with a chopstick if the cook had 
not taken the trouble to split each little macaroni body up the middle so that it was 
as flat as a yard of ribbon and no hook or eye to fasten it by; 4) eels that were very 
wild and scooted about and hid under kernels of rice, and 5) a thick creamy soup 
made out of almonds and constituting the last course. When you were through you 
felt as though you had run through a Chinese market with your mouth open. 

At tiffin we were guests of the heads of the departments of the present government 
and of the graduates of American colleges. One is practically synonymous with the 
other, as at present to have any foreign training is to insure being the head of the edu- 
cational bureau or the public works department, and so forth. Mr. Lo graduated from 
Harvard in 1908, and is the Commissioner of Foreign Affairs, and I believe that if a 
man had taken ‘Blacksmithing’ at Bowdoin, he might be the head of the diplomatic 
service. Mind you, this is not the government of all China, but just of the province of 
which Canton is the capital. 
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Of the dozen or so persons at lunch I doubt if more than two were over thirty 
years old, and the majority of them nearer twenty-five. Nothing could give a better 
idea of the instability of the present regime than to see this collection of young men 
who have the working-out of China's future in their hands. Nearly all of them spoke 
some English; the Commissioners of Education and the Chief of Police did not. 

There was a small amount of conversation after lunch, and then we went to the 
American Consulate where a reception was given in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Eliot. 
This affair was not different from a like occasion in Milton, U.S.A., which means 
that Yours Truly sneaked out the back door and amused himself on the waterfront 
watching the sampans and fishing craft. After this, we had dinner at the Shewan 
Tomes’ house, and as they were full up on bedrooms I spent the night with Butler, of 
the American Consulate. 

The next day it rained tropically, which means that there were no air-holes 
between the drops. Mr. Eliot, Butler, and myself paid our respects to the President of 
the Provincial Assembly, a body of one hundred or more members who are chosen by 
the various organizations — commercial, educational, charitable, professional, etc. — in 
Canton, to elect officials for the province and to legislate for it. The interview was 
very much the same as that of the previous day with the Governor, only we were not 
invited to drink the tea that was set before us shortly after our arrival. 

From here we went by launch to the American Mission, the Canton Christian 
College, where we had lunch with the head of it, Dr. Edmunds, and a Mr. Laird. 
Even now they have a considerable plant, fifty acres of land, and elaborate hopes for 
the future. As there was no school to fit for this college course, they had to establish 
a school, and contrary to their expectations, having put the boys through it the boys 
turn around and go to a European or American college instead of to their own. They 
do not require the pupils to be Christian, although a course of Christianity is a reg- 
ular part of the curriculum. A Chinaman is always ready to add a new religion, just 
to make him safe; for example, upon the death of a prominent merchant a short time 
ago, three services were held at his funeral: Christian, Buddhist, and Confucian, as 
the family wanted to take no chances on the future chances of Papa’s soul, which were 
considered somewhat doubtful. 

We had to hurry through lunch, after which Mr. Eliot made a short address, his 
first since his operation, to the pupils, and then we went by launch to the railroad sta- 
tion where we took the train for Hong Kong or, rather, Kowloon. Here we were the 
guests of Mr. Moore, president of the Canton & Kowloon Railroad Company, and 
made the journey in his private car. In addition to the troupe there were Mr. Harris, 
Commissioner of Customs of Hong Kong, Mr. Garibaldi, a grandson of Garibaldi 
the Great, who is a young engineer working on the construction of the road, and Mr. 
Moore. This latter individual was particularly pleasant, amusing, and interesting, and 
did things up right so that we had afternoon tea, drinks, and smokes at just the right 
times. The trains have been running on this road for only four months, each station 
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had an armed guard to protect it, and all saluted the president’s car as they were fined 
one dollar if they did not. On this ride we had our first look at Chinese countryside. 
It was all very mountainous in the distance, but on each side of the track were miles 
of paddy fields that are even more mushy than those of Ceylon, and not so terraced. 
The sides of the hills were covered with concrete basins and shrine-like constructions 
that are the gravestones of the deceased; the Chinaman does not take to graveyards 
but plants his body off in the hills on any likely spot. 

We arrived at Kowloon at dusk, and on the ferry to Hong Kong had another view 
of the brightly illuminated harbor, city, and Peak. Wednesday and Thursday were spent 
in shopping, completing arrangements, and in general pottering about the city. A curb- 
stone dentist was one of the unique sights. He sat his tooth-extraction victims on a 
campstool, tilted their heads back against the walls of the house, and tweaked the teeth 
out before you could say ‘Chin Chin.’ The prize was then placed in a large box beside 
the dentist, which stood as a gruesome guarantee of the enormity of his clientele, and 
the rest went into the gutter. It was neither aseptic nor pretty, but it was effective. 

Another unusual ceremony was a josh-funeral, which I happened on one evening. 
The papa had died about four days earlier and been buried almost immediately, and 
the family was observing the last rites by chanting on the sidewalk and parading 
around paper rickshaws, paper chairs, paper automobiles, and walking paper dolls up 
and down two flights of paper stairs. These paper images were about four feet high, 
and later in the evening were to be burned right there on the sidewalk. While the male 
members of the family made music and chanted, the females cowered against the walls 
with heads covered by the white shrouds that are the mourning weeds, and wept audi- 
bly. When, however, they peeked out to look at the celebration, their eyes were not 
flooded with tears. As soon as these paper figures are burned, according to an English 
bobby who explained the details, “They never think h’on 'im h'any more.” 


Each station had an armed guard to protect it, and all saluted the Presidents car, as they were 
fined one dollar if they did not 
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Thursday evening we went aboard this craft and sailed at daylight Friday morn- 
ing. Tomorrow morning, April 1", we reach Shanghai. 

We will stay in Japan until June 15", when we shall sail on the Tenyo Maru, a ship 
of the Toyen Kishen Kaisha Line, to Honolulu, arriving June 25". We'll stay there 
until July 3", and probably sail for San Francisco on that date, on the Persia. This is 
not certain, however, as we may be unable to secure accommodations on her. In fact, 
I am a little loath to say what we shall do tomorrow, as on December 7", I wrote that 
we were leaving Kandy the next day for Aumadahapura, and we stayed in Kandy for 
three months. Unless you hear to the contrary by cable you can assume that after the 
receipt of this, Tokyo and Honolulu are the only places to which mail should be sent. 


If things are as strenuous as they were at Hong Kong and Canton, you probably 
wont receive another effusion for some time. 


Yours as ever, 


P.S. I have had to forego an English church service, all on account of this. 


Soochow Canal, Shanghai 
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April 10", 1912 
On Board S.S. Shenking, Shanghai to Tientsin 


Dear Family, 
Oe to a change of plans we are heading for Peking by the water route via 


Tientsin instead of the overland route via Hankow. This will find us in Peking 
at the same time, and whereas we lose the opportunity of seeing Hankow I 
gain a few moments to address myself to you. There are no writing-rooms on shore. 

To return to our arrival at Shanghai on April 1*: the steamer Delta could not go 
all the way up the river to Shanghai but anchored several miles below, where we were 
saved a tedious wait of three hours by being taken off in a launch by Mr. H.B. Merrill, 
Harvard 74 and Commissioner of Customs for Shanghai. Since the revolution, Mr. 
Merrill has also collected the Customs for all China. We were also met by Dr. Martin 
R. Edwards, Dean of the Harvard Medical School of China, who had secured rooms 
for us at the Palace Hotel, so that we were settled and ready for business long before 
the other passengers were landed. I made the mistake of being separated from the bag- 
gage while I lighted a cigar, and when I turned around my trunk was conspicuous by 
its absence, as there were only fifteen pieces instead of the fatal sixteen. To a 
Chinaman, fifteen is quite as good as sixteen, and when you had summoned forth all 
your eloquence to prove that it was not, the only reward for the eloquence was the 
inevitable "No saby.” In the course of time, however, someone in another hotel hap- 
pened to trip over a trunk that didn't belong to him, and then the Chinaman began to 
work and the process finally brought the missing one back to me, none the worse for 
wear but bearing falsely the sticker of a hotel at which I had not lodged. 

After this, there were the usual incidentals of mail, money, etc. There was an 
unusual amount of the former, and I received letters from all of you, the last dated 
March 4", from Aunt Etta. 

The week in Shanghai was the busiest that we have yet had for all members of the 
troupe. The Harvard Medical School of China is just getting underway as an institution 
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for medical teaching and medical research, and as Mr. Eliot is president of the trustees, 
he spent considerable time in its interests. On the afternoon of our arrival there was a 
reception at the International Institute of China, the heavenly course of which is steered 
by The Reverend Gilbert Reid, a Yankee who has been in China so long that he has 
almost forgotten that Providence intended him for a horse trader and not a dispenser of 
the Golden Rule. The reception was out of the ordinary to the extent that there were 
Chinese in native dress and pigtails among the guests, but enough like the general run of 
them to force me out of the front door after a minute-and-a-half of doing the right thing. 
When I returned from my inspection of the neighborhood my chief was in the midst of 
an address, so I had to sneak in the kitchen door in order to be among those present at 
the finish, and later to talk with some degree of intelligence of the afternoon's happenings. 

The next day was taken up with arranging appointments for Mr. Eliot, and with 
correspondence, of which there was considerable. In the evening we went to a dinner 
party at Mr. Merrill's. Among other distinguished guests than the members of the 
troupe and Mr., Mrs., and Miss Merrill, were Admiral Murdock of the U.S. Navy, who. 
is stationed at Shanghai on board the flagship Saratoga, Wu Ting Fang, for many years 
the Chinese Minister at Washington; Mr. and Mrs. Fraser, the British Consul General 
at Shanghai; Dr. and Mrs. Edwards, and a Mr. Hodson, whom you would suppose a 
missionary until you talked with him and saw the twinkle in his brown eye and the 
twitch to his long beard. Officially I don't know what he was, but privately he was a 
good feller. It was a very enjoyable affair, and, as you seem to be perplexed that I have 
made no mention of the food in my former letter, I hope to justify remarking on such 
a banal side of the entertainment of this occasion when I inform you that the food “ate 
good.’ Wu Ting Fang was dressed in native costume although without the queue, and 
in conversation after dinner showed all the evasiveness that has marked the old time 
official. For instance, Admiral Murdock would ask Wu some such comparatively unim- 
portant question as to whether San Yat-Sen was to live, now that he had resigned from 
public office, in the North or in the South of China, whereupon Wu would pay no 
attention but would turn to me and ask, “Do you like Shanghai as well as Hong Kong?” 
Wu would not even admit having read The Dowager Empress, but so that he might take 
part in the general discussion without having to express any opinion as to its accuracy, 
he admitted to having seen somewhere a criticism of the book. Wu has been an influ- 
ential person during the revolution but has no place in the present government. He is 
said to be a disappointed man on this account, but report has it that he keeps so much 
to the woods that they are never quite sure where to find him in an emergency. 

The following day, Mr. Eliot made a short call on Tong Shao-Yi and Sun Yat- 
Sen, at both of which interviews I was present. Tong Shao-Yi is the premier of the 
present government, and generally considered an able and honest official. He has just 
returned from Nanking, where the Provisional Assembly has been in session, and was 
to be in Shanghai only two days. When you are trying to organize a country of four 
hundred million persons and have no money with which to do it, you will not take 
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much time off for lunch. Tong is the right-hand man of Yuan Shai- Rai, and between 
them they have this undertaking on their shoulders. 

When I went to make an appointment for Mr. Eliot, I was first ushered into a wait- 
ing room where there were ten or a dozen Celestials, some with queues and all in native 
dress, engaged in heated argument. They arose and bowed to me and offered me tea but 
evidently did not like my looks, as soon one showed me into an adjoining room sepa- 
rated from the first by heavy doors through which I could hear the drone of the resumed 
debate that had stopped upon my appearance. I had the consolation, however, that Tong 
came to see me first and, having arranged a time for Mr. Eliot, I had a short interview 
with the premier on my own account. He was extremely pleasant, apparently about fifty- 
five years old as he had graduated from Columbia in 1881, and he had not been in the 
United States since then. He had only recently adopted European dress and was very 
well dressed, although not wholly accustomed to crossing his legs in a pair of trousers. 
Later, when Mr. Eliot talked with him, he showed great reticence in discussing anything 
pertaining to the present situation, but was very evidently honest in what he did say. This 
was not sufficient to justify an interview of more than ten or fifteen minutes, after which 
Mr. Eliot and I called upon Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, who was staying in the same hotel. 

Sun had the day before resigned from the presidency, thereby winning the com- 
mendation of the whole country for the sacrifice and the disinterested patriotism that 
had inspired his efforts that had, after many years, culminated in the present revolution 
and the establishment of a republic. He has been under a tremendous strain for the past 
six months, and was trying to take a day off. Mr. Eliot saw him for a few moments and 
we found him to be a man of about the same age as Tong, but for some reason I can- 
not explain he didn't impress me as so ‘big’ a man as Tong. He was quite as reticent, 
quite as honest in the few interruptions to his silence, and yet did not inspire at first 
sight the degree of confidence and the feeling that all's-well-with-China-while-affairs- 
are-in-his-hands that Tong did. Nothing of much importance came of the interview, as 
it is certainly to be expected that the men who have the present problem to work out 
will not be disposed to discuss their plans or the weak points of the present situation 
with any foreigner, however illustrious in his home across the sea, or however well 
dressed his companion. It is something, however, to have seen and spoken with these 
men who, with Yuan Shai-Kai, are the most influential in China today. 

The next evening there was a dinner given by the University Club at which Mr. 
Merrill presided, which was attended by Americans who had graduated from universi- 
ties, and Chinese as well. It was a very enjoyable occasion, as I sat between Mr. Dorsey, 
the Acting American Consul at Shanghai, and Dr. Hinckley, who is the U.S. Attorney 
General for Shanghai and, I believe, for all China. Mr. Eliot made a short address, but 
considering the handicap of birth and education, the best address was made by Mr. 
Fong Sec, whose speech of welcome to my chief was as polished and well turned as you 
could anywhere hope to find. The serious talks were relieved by the assembled company 
joining in a few old-time melodies, as well as by free wine. 
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The next evening Mr. Eliot delivered a lecture at the Y.M.C.A. on ‘Points to be 
Observed in a National System of Education.’ It was the longest he has yet attempted, 
and particularly much of a strain, as each sentence was translated into Chinese for the 
benefit of those who did not understand English. That is, Mr. Eliot would say a few 
words then stop, and the translator would turn those few words into several hundred 
sneezes, cat-calls, barks, and soda fountain splashes, after which Mr. E. would proceed 
etc., etc. In addition to the double time that such a process takes it is an added strain 
to remember where you left off a sentence when a string of firecrackers has gone off 
in between. He came through it, however, without a sign of distress, and I doubt if it 
did any permanent injury to any of the audience. 


The evening before we left we gave a dinner party in a private room of the hotel to 


which eighteen were bidden, and eighteen came. There were most of those present who 
had been at Mr. Merrill’s dinner and, in addition, Mr. J. R. Kennedy, who is correspon- 
dent of the Associated Press; a Miss Richard, who is daughter of one of the leading and 
most sensible missionaries; and Mr. and Mrs. Robison, the Commander and his wife of 
the U.S. gunboat Cincinnati that is awaiting orders at Shanghai. The assembled multi- 
tude was split up between three tables, and Mr. and Mrs. Eliot each ‘progressed’ so as to 
sit for a short time at each table. At least they were to have so progressed, but something 
went wrong with the system so that they visited only two of them. It all went off very 
pleasantly, and I think the guests as well as the hosts had a good time. 
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These festivities that I have mentioned were just the pièce de résistance on the bill 
of fare of the Shanghai doings, as there were appetizers like a dinner in a Chinese 
restaurant, a visit to a Chinese theater, and entrées like wandering through the native 
city which is not unlike Canton, although not so much so, walks out into the coun- 
try along the Soochow River; and indigestible dabs like informal afternoon teas. 

The weather was cold and rainy but was the only thing that was agin’ us, and with open 
fires in the rooms we for the most part got the better of that. The Palace Hotel, in which we 
stayed, was the best we have yet been in, with good food and the service unsurpassable. 

We had hoped to go by boat to Hankow and thence by rail to Peking, but at the 
last moment decided to give up Hankow and take this water route via Tientsin, and 
thence go by rail to Peking. Our reason for doing this was that there was a certain 
amount of risk involved in traveling by train from Hankow to Peking. The country is 
still in a very unsettled condition, not from any opposing organized forces but from 
discontented bands and cliques scattered here and there. The army has not been paid 
since last January and is restless, at times breaking out in more or less peaceful loot- 
ing. Hankow was looted in this way while we were in Shanghai, and every day there 
were reports of minor pilferings here and there. Hankow was practically destroyed by 
fire at the beginning of the revolution, and the railroad from there to Peking lies 
through the interior provinces that are unprotected by the moral effect, if nothing- 
more, inspired by the presence of foreign — English, American, etc. — troops or 
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gunboats. Also there is an old Viceroy from a western province headed towards 
Peking with a small band of followers intent upon reestablishing the Manchu. He 
won't cause any serious trouble to the republic, but as his path will soon cross the 
above-mentioned railroad tracks he might be disconcerting to the trainload of people 
who cared to dispute the way with him. Also, the ride is a long one and the 
accommodations meager, so we fell in with the advice of the Consul in Shanghai and 
the American Legation at Peking, and are now proceeding by water to Tientsin. 

We left Shanghai on Tuesday in the evening, and will arrive at Tientsin tomor- 
row, Saturday, at noon. This craft is comparatively small, sixteen hundred tons, and 
the first day or two she bobbed about considerably. She is too small to pitch or roll, 
she just bobs; but yesterday and today have been glorious, with very little wind and 
the coldest we have had since leaving the U.S.A. This morning it was 417F, which, to 
a constitution undermined by five months in the tropics, is equal at least to zero. 

Yesterday, we touched at Wei- 
Hei-Wei and Chefoo. A novel 
sight, on entering the harbor at 
Chefoo, was to see the Chinamen 
come aboard this steamer from 
their small sampans. What their 
hurry was I’m sure I dont know, 
but there was no doubt that some- 
thing was immediate. 

When this steamer was some 
distance out and going full speed 
the sampans, each with five or six 
Chinamen aboard, would get right 
in her way, just dodge getting run 
down, and then most of the crew 
would reach for the rail on the lower 
deck of the steamer with a pole 
twenty to twenty-five feet long with 
a hook on the end of it. About half 


of the contestants would get some 


sort of a grip with the hook and 


Roger Pierce at the Astor Hotel in Tientsin (self-portrait) then vom jump from the ov des 
onto the side of the steamer, hitting 
it at about the waterline and pulling themselves up to an open hatch or gangplank by 
means of the pole. Of the number that came aboard this way only one fell overboard, 
and he had a narrow escape as he missed the propeller or screws by only a small mar- 
gin. There was a sampan nearby to pick him up, but it isn't the sort of thing you care to 


see your sister do. I don't know, as I say, what they did when they got aboard except to 
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sell me five oranges that had been boiled to make them appear larger and more beau- 
tiful, I was afterward informed, thereby spoiling all chance of their being edible. Again 
experience, but it cost only twenty cents in Mexican silver, and that’s little better than 
Confederate money. 

We shall stay a day or so in Tientsin and then proceed to Peking, where we are to stay 
with the American Minister to China, Mr. Calhoun, at the Legation quarters. Our present 
plans are to leave Peking on the 23", and make straight for Japan. It’s getting on towards 
shutting-up time, and as tomorrow I go to where there are no writing rooms, I again 
inscribe this to you as the last strokes of this immortal pen which, with its expiring gasp, says 
goodnight to you all and sends three junk-loads of love to each and every one of you. 


Chin-chin, all-ee-same. 
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April 22", 1912 
Astor House Hotel, Ltd. 
Tientsin, North China 


Dear Father and Mother, 


R uth has either typhoid fever or para-typhoid. To begin at the beginning, she 


was inoculated against typhoid in Germany last November, and when in 

Shanghai on about the 5" of April she did not feel quite up to scratch, and 
for a couple of nights slept more than twelve hours, and through the day was languid. 
On the 9", we took the boat for Tientsin, and as she is often seasick nothing was 
thought of it when she stayed abed on the 10", although she confessed to consider- 
able headache and some sore throat. On the 11", she attempted to come on deck but 
felt so poorly that she went below again, and Mrs. Eliot, on taking her temperature, 
found it to be 101°F. That was Thursday noon, and after that until we reached Tientsin 
on Saturday the 13", at noon, she continued to feel poorly. The boat was small (1,600 
tons) and uncomfortable, the weather quite cold, and there was no doctor on board. 
Tientsin is up a river about fifty miles, and at its mouth at the town of Tanku is a sand- 
bar which extends for two miles and over which vessels can pass only at high tide. We 
got to the bar at nine o’clock Friday evening and had not water enough to get over, so 
we anchored. By this time Ruth’s temperature was 103.2°F, so you may imagine that we 
wanted to get to shore and to a doctor as soon as possible. There was nothing to do but 
wait for the tide, however, and the Captain expressed great doubt that we could move 
for twelve hours. The boat drew nine feet six inches, and there were only eight feet of 
water then on the bar and the tide within two hours of high, and the steamer that had 
left Shanghai two days before was still waiting to cross. 

By midnight, however, there were nine feet six inches exactly on the bar, and we 
started across. We had no more than got started when she stuck in the sand, but by 
keeping the engines going full steam she gradually nosed her way out, but you could 
continually feel the drag of her keel and by the movement of the lead line see the slow 
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progress she was making. At last she started ahead faster, and just when I was easy in 
my mind she stuck fast. The engines were steamed ahead, then reversed, then hard 
a-starboard and then hard a-port, to no avail. After what seemed hours, but I sup- 
pose was about twenty minutes or half an hour, she gradually got a little headway, and 
at half-past one in the morning the bar was crossed. 

The next morning, Saturday, I left the boat at Tanku and took a train to Tientsin, 
arriving three hours before the boat. I had previously telegraphed the American Consul 
at Tientsin to meet me at the station, and also wired to Mr. Calhoun, the American 
Minister at Peking, to get his opinion as to the best doctor in Tientsin. The Consul, 
Mr. Knabenshue, met me at the train and stated that Major Stark, of the U.S. Army 
Hospital Corps, now with the 15" Regiment in Tientsin, was the best doctor, although 
there were good English, German, and Japanese doctors. This opinion was later cor- 
roborated by Mr. Calhoun’s telegraphic reply. I therefore got hold of Major Stark when 
the steamer arrived. Ruth refused to be carried, and so walked to a carriage and then to 
her room in the hotel. The doctor looked her over and thought it to be a case of influenza, 
which is prevalent here. A test for malaria showed nothing. 

After a day or two he was not so certain of his diagnosis and changed it to para- 
typhoid, which neither Mr. Eliot nor I had ever heard of before, but it seems to be a 
disease of the East that comes from a meat poisoning. It has much the same symptoms 
as typhoid but typhoid inoculation does not prevent it, and although having a long 
course and at times alarming temperatures, is not so serious. Her temperature fell a lit- 
tle, her mind was absolutely clear, and her pulse between seventy and eighty. The doc- 
tor stated that it would run along that way for some days, so that as Mr. Eliot wanted 
to go to Peking and could do nothing here, he and I left Ruth in the hands of Mrs. 
Eliot and two Chinese nurses, and on Friday the 19" took the ‘rain to Peking, a jour- 
ney of three hours. Mrs. Eliot was to telegraph temperature and pulse every morning 
and evening. When we left in the morning her temperature was 101.6°F, and that 
evening at eleven o'clock a telegram arrived stating that it had risen to 104.4"F. I had 
an unpleasant night and the next day left Mr. Eliot in good hands at the American 
Legation and returned to Tientsin, and found her temperature a little lower, at 103.8°F. 

The doctor was now certain that it was typhoid and the German inoculation no 
good. As typhoid is considered by the English a contagious disease, Ruth has this 
morning been moved to the English hospital where she continues in Major Stark's 
care, with the English hospital nurses. I enclose a copy of the temperature chart, which 
may interest you. Since the 19", when it went sky-high, you will see it has been com- 
ing steadily and evenly down. Throughout it all her pulse has never been over ninety- 
two and has been practically the whole time between seventy and eighty. Also, Ruth's 
appearance has been good, she generally sleeps through the morning, after having 
breakfast and being bathed, and I read to her through the afternoon. She has good 
nights and sleeps until eight or nine in the morning. When awake she is perfectly 
bright and clear-headed, and this morning she was particularly chipper and seemed to 
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enjoy the ambulance ride to the hospital. Yesterday the doctor began again to waver in 
his diagnosis, again considering para-typhoid, seeming to do this on account of his 
reluctance to give up faith in the German inoculation, her normal pulse that failed to 
respond to the fever, and her general appearance and condition. He has taken three 
specimens of her blood, two of which are to be examined for para-typhoid, and one 
for typhoid. If the para-typhoid test is positive it is para-typhoid, if the typhoid test is 
positive it may mean nothing, as her previous inoculation, if it ‘took,’ would give a 'pos- 
itive’ result. I hope to know the result before I send this letter. 


I am no uneasier in my mind than one would necessarily be with a case of either 


disease in the family. So far everything seems to be going smoothly and the disease 
taking its natural course. Fortunately for me the doctor has allowed me to be with her 
and I have done all of her feeding, and read to her, and lift her from one bed to 
another. So, being of some use makes it far less trying. 


Later: 

The para-typhoid cultures were both negative, so there seems no reason to doubt 
that it is straight typhoid and the doctor thinks that it is in the third week. I am not quite 
certain that these temperature records show the maximum or minimum, as they were 
taken at nine in the morning and nine at night, and the fever seems to be at its height 
at about three in the afternoon. This evening after she had had a bath the nurse reported 
it as 101.4°F, which I rather doubt as earlier in the afternoon it was 103.4°F. Her pulse 
continues about eighty. The doctor is not giving her a milk diet but a diet of slops, clear 
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soups, toast when soaked in some liquid — tea, cocoa, eggs, the juices of fruits, custard, 
etc. — and four meals a day. So far her strength and spirits have kept up wonderfully and 
she has not shown signs of the strain either mentally or physically, although of course 
she is kept absolutely quiet and exciting news, even to the daily papers, is omitted. The 
hospital is quiet, she has a good room and a sensible, cheery English nurse. 

At best we cannot leave here for a month, and you should have received this let- 
ter before then. If upon its receipt you have any anxiety you can cable me ‘Pierce, 
American Consulate, Tientsin — Father,’ by which I shall know you have received this 
letter and want further information, and will cable you. In a way this 1s unnecessary 
as you would have heard before then by cable any unfavorable turn, however, you can 
use it or not as you wish. 

Supposedly Ruth and I have for the last month had the same exposure to typhoid 
germs and it is worthy of notice that thus far my inoculation has stood me in good 
stead. Now I am taking every precaution, and from the carbolic with which I disin- 
fect myself, smell continually like a high class dog kennel. 

The other day I came across our original itinerary that mapped out this trip. I 
had to smile, for again all plans are unsettled. I have not talked with Mr. Eliot, but 
imagine he will wish to spend a month in Japan at the least, or possibly a month and 
a half, so that we should not get back to Boston before the first or the middle of 
August, and very likely not before the first of September. When leaving Shanghai, I 
learned in one of Mother letters of Father's and Lincoln’s invitation to go abroad. I 
hope that you will accept and not allow my affairs to interfere. Until I receive a let- 
ter from Mrs. Eliot I don't know when she will return from Europe, and so have no 
plans. It would be too bad for Lincoln to miss this opportunity. 

Whatever may be said of this journey, it cannot be said to have lacked in inci- 
dent, and at the present moment I am just holding my breath. 


Yours as ever, 


April 29", 1912 
Astor House Hotel, Ltd. 
Tientsin, North China 


Dear Father and Mother, 


All’s well so far. Enclosed is the temperature chart. Ruth probably had fever for 
a few days before the 11", so that this is either just the twenty-first day or within a 
day or so of it one way or the other. Her pulse has all the time been normal, that is, 
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between seventy and eighty with a few times at eighty-four, but never above ninety, 
or at least not so on the chart. I have never seen a typhoid patient before but I should 
say that she has held her strength and spirits better than is ordinarily the case. Even 
with the higher temperatures she was never delirious, sometimes more drowsy than 
others, but in the morning quite bright and cheerful and enjoying being read to all 
the afternoon. The fever seems now to be on the downward path, and for the past 
three days she has seemed rather weaker, but today was very chipper. 

To Mrs. Eliot and me her diet is quite remarkable. Take today, for instance, and all 
days are more or less the same: Breakfast: cereal with cream, two dropped eggs on toast, 
and coffee. Broth and a cracker at eleven o'clock. Lunch: broth, toast, two baked pota- 
toes with meat gravy, applesauce with whipped cream. Orange juice at four. Supper: two 
boiled eggs, broth, toast, and ice cream. The food does not taste particularly good to 
her, but she generally eats it all and it must help keep up her strength. The doctor has 
also given her three inoculations, and she has had no ill effects from any, but the last 
one being today, it is too soon to predict. I don't mean to seem to believe that she is now 
convalescent, because I realize all the complications that may come and also that the 
temperature is a good many days from normal. Thus far I believe the disease has merely 
taken its normal course, but for the future I am not yet breathing. 

Mr. Eliot has just this evening returned from Peking, where he has been having, 
so far as I can make out, a ‘time.’ He's seen everybody and everything, made three 
addresses in one day, had a luncheon and dinner party daily, and a two days' trip to the 
wall of China. When you consider that he is seventy-eight, and what with the recent 
operation, it is truly wonderful. I don't believe in his showing off how much activity 
he can stand, but he got out of my hands while in Peking. Mrs. Eliot and I have been 
living at the hotel. She goes to the hospital early each morning and stays into the 
forenoon; I take up my watch about noon and stay until about eight o'clock, when 
Ruth is fixed up for the night. The hospital is excellent, clean and quiet with pleasant 
and efficient nurses. There isn't much more to write as during the past week I haven't 
done or seen anything. Tomorrow I shall try to plan a little for the future with Mr. 
Eliot, and next time hope to tell you what we expect to do next if all goes well. 

Please be sure Lincoln and Pa go abroad. 


Yours with love, 
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May 7", 1912 
Astor House Hotel, Ltd. 
Tientsin, North China 


Dear Father and Mother, 


The fever seems to hold on and yesterday jumped up again in the evening and my 
spirits are in an inverse ration to the height of the temperature. The pulse continues 
good, generally between seventy and eighty, although yesterday afternoon it was 
eighty-four. The diet continues the same, and Ruth continues to have a good appetite. 
The nurses being English are naturally very conservative in their ideas of treatment, 
but their skepticism of the advisability of the present radical diet, and the belief that 
it is responsible for the lingering fever, has begun to make me feel somewhat the same 
way. From a few years’ experience in the family of a real one, however, I have learned 
loyalty to a doctor and so keep my suspicions to myself. 

It seems strange to be in China and not have any ‘news,’ but such is the case. Mr. 
Eliot has kept me pretty busy until last week, and what time I have off is spent at the 
hospital, which being hardly a quarter of a mile away does not produce much in the 
way of entertainment or experience in the walks to and from. According to present 
plans we hope to arrive in Japan during the first week in June, sail from Yokohama 
on July 6" on S.S. Shinyo Maru, arrive Honolulu July 16", and remain there until the 
23". On the 23", sail on Siberia for San Francisco, due to arrive on the 29". These are 
present plans and of course subject to change. 

Mail has been coming in from Hong Kong, Shanghai, and Tokyo, but I have not 
opened it as yet. Ruth is not allowed any mail and so I am keeping mine until she has 
hers and therefore cannot comment on their contents, but I can thank you all for 
them as I am getting twice the fun holding them unopened and knowing the pleas- 
ure there is in store for me. I also had a wire from the bank in Tokyo that they have 
five telegrams for me, and supposing that they are not immediate, I have wired to 
have them forwarded by mail. It would cost considerable to have them cabled at a lit- 
tle over a dollar a word, but I know that some friend or relative is mighty thoughtful, 
and until I can place the responsibility I am including them all. 

As a last request, please be sure that Lincoln gets his trip abroad. 


Yours with lots of love, 
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May 9", 1912 
Astor House Hotel, Ltd. 
Tientsin, North China 


Dear Father and Mother, 


The increase of temperature on the seventh and eighth looked like a relapse, but 
did not prove serious. I am now breathing a little easier, but not doing any bragging or 
showing off just yet. T'he diet continues exactly the same and certainly Ruth has lost 
surprisingly little strength. I would have given a good deal at times to have been 
assured that the doctor was competent, but when you happen on one, as we did in this 
instance, without any previous knowledge of his ability or any way of ascertaining it, 
inasmuch as he had been in Tientsin only a month or so, it is a little difficult to have 
complete confidence. This was made particularly difficult with Dr. Stark as he has an 
extravagant way of talking and is given to positive predictions, which have been so 
consistently wrong that all of us have been led to consider what he does as correct but 
what he says as wrong, so you all have to arrive at your confidence by a rather compli- 
cated process of mind. He is something like the Boston Weather Bureau that uses all 
the science known, but the element of nature makes all published statements wrong. 

During the past week I have not had much spare time, I am glad to say, as Mr. 
Eliot continues to have considerable work and Ruth enjoys being read aloud to. Also, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eliot came to the conclusion that I was not taking exercise enough, so 
I have become active in that direction and am now training like an athlete — got to 
stop; am going to a horse-race with Mr. Eliot! 


Pater: 

Back from the horse-race. Went in a hack, just like two Brockton Fair Sports, 
except we had two Chinese coachmen on the box and the horse that had the honor 
to draw us was about as big as a minute. There are three days of racing, and it is said 
that all business is suspended in Tientsin for them. Anyway, positively everybody was 
there and in their best clothes. It was quite an international affair, English predomi- 
nating, but with a smattering of Germans, Americans, Japanese, Russians, French, 
and a State of Maine man, judging from the size of his Adam’s apple and his patent 
leather shoes. All the ponies are bred in Mongolia and are about the size of a small 
polo pony, and ridden only by gentlemen jockeys. Mr. Eliot went only out of the 
kindness of his heart to keep me amused, an effort I don't in the least feel the need 
of but nevertheless appreciate, and he was too funny for words in his remarks. 
Everywhere the English are great bettors, and I think Mr. E. and I were the only ones 
who were not ‘interested’ in any horse. Every lady had her own betting-book and 
there were booths for every kind of gambling that ingenious minds and itching pock- 
ets could invent. While Mr. E. was explaining to me the absolute silliness of betting 
on a horse-race and how it was the foolishest way of spending money, a Japanese on 
the other side was trying to carry away in his hat and his pocket-handkerchief one 
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hundred forty-four Mexican dollars that he had won on the previous race at a risk of 
one dollar. Had I a mind and no imagination, Mr. E.'s arguments might have been 
more convincing, however, owing to the company I was in, it didn't cost me anything 
on my experience account, which is unusual. 

I have had a very pleasant letter from Mrs. Eliot, and cables from Uncle Wallace, 
Charles Mason, and Waldo Forbes, all of which pleased Ruth and me immensely. 
People are very thoughtful. Ruth also had one from The Reverend Francis Peabody 
and one from a friend of hers. I have begun opening letters, and am delighted that Pa 
has definitely said he would go abroad. Also, good letters from Uncle William, Aunt 
Etta, George Roberts, Hallowell, Joe Hamlen, Francis Peabody, Bob Lane, and Lou 
Sanders, not to speak of several from you, Lincoln, and Marjory. They are all perfectly 
fine and you are good to take the trouble, which I know they must be to write so often. 

We still intend sailing from Yokohama on July 6", staying in Honolulu 16"—23", 
arriving in San Francisco 29", probably staying one or possibly two days there, and 
then are billed through to Boston, arriving about the 4^ or 5" of August. I am sorry 
Mama will have to be alone from July 9" until then, and wish she could hook up with 
someone either in our house or preferably the other person's house, so as to relieve 
her from the monotony of house-keeping. Or, better still, go on a bat with Mary 
Gilmore; however, I won't attempt to suggest from this distance as I have no doubt 
you have considered all possibilities and perhaps made your arrangements. I wish I 
could give her a little of my good time, but will have to wait until I get home for that. 


Your loving son, 
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May 19", 1912 
Tientsin 


think that I have never told you of a trip to Peking that I made alone on May 2". 
IÈ Mr. Eliot had a message and a document that he wished delivered to Tong 

Shao-Yi, the Premier of China, I went by train to Peking on the morning of May 
2", arriving about noon in a flood of rain that turned the usual dust into muddy slush, 
so that even the plodding steps of the rickshaw runners splashed not only across the 
street but even onto the sidewalks. I had previously wired Mr. Fred Moore, the rep- 
resentative of the Associated Press at Peking, to make an appointment for me if pos- 
sible. I therefore went immediately to Moore's house, but he had not been able to get 
at Tong, so after a very pleasant tiffin there with him and his wife he gave me the 
services of an interpreter, and we two started for the War offices where the Cabinet 
and Tong now have their headquarters. 

It took us about fifty minutes in rickshaws to get there, the road being worse than 
Marsh Street at floodtide both in regard to the ooziness of the mud and the depth of 
the holes in which the water stood. Having on only my ‘Oak Hall’ raincoat, a name 
given it by someone with a sense of humor as it lets the rain in but not out again, I 
absorbed some of the moisture, to put it mildly, and when we finally arrived at the 
War offices you could have wet the dry spots on me with an ink-dropper. First we 
were detained at the outer gate by a Chinese guard clad in a burlap comforter that 
looked like a piece of absorbent cotton after the operation, and mishandling a gun 
that got sort of mixed up between his right hand and the inside of his left knee, and 
so displaying an abandon and disregard for the other feller that he reminded me of 
Ross Whittier shooting Roman candles at the Whitwell's Fourth of July party. 

The interpreter explained to Mr. Watch Dog why I had had the audacity to approach 
these holy precincts, and he thereupon conferred with another rag-doll soldier, and 
between them they looked me over; and being unable to discover my bag of samples they 
let me proceed fifteen yards to the next human impediment. Luckily these were under a 
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porte-cochére, so that while the interpreter was carrying on the defense of an Oriental Board 
of Inquiry, I could drain myself systematically. After a few water-logged minutes, in spite 
of not liking my looks they condescended to take my card with a short note explaining 
my errand to Tong. Just about as I was going down for the third time, I was requested to 
go to one of the waiting-rooms and wait. My interpreter deserted me, and I was left alone. 
The waiting-rooms were in a small courtyard in front of and unattached to the office 
buildings, which were quite imposing, made of a rock that looked like granite and might 
well have been a city hall in any Western city. The waiting-rooms were unique, however. 
From the outside they had the appearance of a row of bath-houses uniform in size, each 
with one door and a window at the back, but inside they were large enough to hold a 
table, four chairs, and eleven spittoons. The floor was cement, the walls white plaster, and 
the whole room so naked of any other adornment that I fairly blushed on entering it. The 
door was closed behind me, and there I was. 

Unfortunately, I had nothing to read, and not a scrap of paper to write on. I thought 
of using my cuff, but there wasn't room enough on that for anything but a poem, and as 
the mildewed thoughts I then had in my head wouldn't have rhymed I ran a marathon 
race with eleven spittoons for hazards, around the table, and when I had accumulated 
heat enough to start the drying process I turned to whistling. Then I sang all the funny 
songs I knew, and was attempting ‘Jerusalem’ when the guard looked in the door — and 
I looked out the back window - to see who the feller was who was doing all the singing. 
As soon as the guard sneaked around back to catch him I saw a small hole in the plas- 
ter, and by standing across the room I worked up quite a competition between my left 
hand and my right in throwing Chinese coppers into said hole. Amidst the cheers of the 
supporters of the right hand I finally got five out of the eight coppers into the hole, and 
heard them rattle down between the laths to their eternal resting place. Subsequently 
they were charged to The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace ‘Entertainment 
Account,’ and I dont believe Andrew himself ever squeezed more diversion out of five 


Chinese coppers. 
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To rest from the excitement of the contest I fell to wondering what human condi- 
tion or mental process could salivate the four mouths possible to the four chairs in the 
room to require eleven spittoons, and I had just come to the conclusion that it must be 
some children’s parlor game, unknown and impossible to the Occidental anatomy, when 
I was ushered into Mr. Tong’s office. I have previously written you my impressions of this 
gentleman, after seeing him in Shanghai, and in the three weeks that had intervened he 
had not changed, and was extremely pleasant and offered me an excellent cigarette. It 
did not take me long to transact my business, which was done in a room furnished like 
a European parlor, and I then returned to the hotel. On my way out my previous rag- 
doll guards and inspectors saluted me as soon as they got their guns untwined from their 
legs, I suppose on account of my rendering of Jerusalem.’ 

At the hotel I met Dr. William Sharpe, who was 1904 at Harvard and is now a 
surgeon at the Harvard Medical School of China, in Shanghai. I dined and spent a 
very pleasant evening with him and his wife. He had been summoned in consultation 
on President Yuan Shih Kai’s son, who had been hurt either by a fall from his horse 
or in a row with some soldiers, and as a result the whole left side of his body was par- 
alyzed, although the whole matter is kept hushed up as much as possible. Dr. Sharpe 
went to where the patient is in bed, at Tchang-Te-Fou, about twelve hours’ ride from 
Peking, and in consultation with two French doctors decided the only hope for recov- 
ery was in an operation. The son, who is thirty-five years old, wanted the operation, 
as did Yuan Shih Kai, but his wife did not. Yuan said he could not advise his son to 
disobey his mother, and so no operation was held. 


I spent the night at Peking and returned in the morning to Tientsin. 
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Visiting the gravesite of Horace Pitkin, Mrs. Charles Eliots brother, Ruths uncle, 
at the American Board Mission in Pao- Ting-Fu 
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Tomorrow Mr. Eliot and I are going to Pao-Ting-Fu, where Horace Pitkin, Mrs. 
Eliot's daughter's — Ruth’s mother’s — brother was murdered in 1900 during the Boxer 
troubles. As no member of the family has ever been there, Ruth had hoped to go, but 
that being out of the question, Mr. Eliot and I are going. It is a little more than four 
hours’ ride beyond Peking and we will therefore be away from Tientsin for three days, 


one day going, one day there, and one day returning. As I will be away on Tuesday 


when the Siberian mail leaves, I am writing a little ahead of time. 
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Charles W. Eliot with the directors and teachers of a Chinese college, Pao- Ting-Fu 


May 24", 1912 
Tientsin 


I was going to write you about the missionary movement to spread the evangelistic 
gospel among the downtrodden Chinese, but as you seem barely to have survived the 
shock of the brief sketchy outline of the labor question in Ceylon, I won't run the risk 
of putting your nervous system out of adjustment by a dissertation on the above- 
mentioned subject. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of this week Mr. Eliot and I went to Pao- 
Ting-Fu, which is about seven hours’ ride from here. It is a city of seventy thousand 
inhabitants, all Chinese, although a few foreigners, perhaps forty, live outside the 
high wall that encloses the native city. Most of the houses are made of mud and the 
streets are little better than water-courses, just grooves worn deep by centuries of 
travel and weather. 
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Before the present revolution the persons who could afford a conveyance for get- 
ting about rode in ‘chairs,’ but now they are considered a relic of the ousted Manchu 


dynasty and so to be discarded. 


C. W.E. in ex-Viceroy’s chair 


The people whom we were visiting, however, obtained use of some of the chairs 
previously used by the officials, and we spent most of the day riding in them through 
the suburbs and the city. There were four of us in all, each chair was carried by four 
men, and a lieutenant walked alongside to boss the four bearers. In addition there was 
the captain who bossed the four lieutenants, and a general who rode ahead on a 
moth-eaten Shetland pony and was in command of the entire expedition. If you are 
still proficient in the higher branches of arithmetic, you can reckon for yourself that 
it required twenty-one Chinamen to transport four persons. I was glad I didn't have 
to pay for it, because it must have cost at least one dollar sixty-eight cents, assuming, 
of course, that they were slightly overpaid. As chairs belonging to officials they were 
much more elaborate than those in which we rode in Canton and Hong Kong. Mr. 
Eliot's was green with a red stripe about the bottom, and was previously used by the 
highest local official. Mine was blue with a red stripe, and was the property of the 
Braider of the Imperial Pig- Tail or some such high officer. It was padded inside, had 
windows with curtains on the side and back, a silk curtain to hang from the height 
of the knees to the feet, and a screen curtain to keep the dust out of My Majesty's 
eyes and shield me from the rude gaze of the common herd. Then, too, there was a 
place to hang my hat, a little vase for flowers, and an ashtray. Everything, in fact, 
except a grand piano and ice-chest to furnish a country house. 

About two months ago, the city was looted by the local troops and the police. 
The shops and the dwellings of the richest residents were broken into, the valuables 
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stolen, and then the buildings burned. For long distances on some of the streets there 
is nothing but ruins, and on those streets where the shops were unmolested the shut- 
ters are up and, except for a few street and curbstone hawkers, there is no business 
done. Every merchant is afraid he will be looted, and has buried his wares out in some 
field. The tastiest bit I saw for sale was a black cat, or at least what was left of it after 
a violent death, that was displayed on a pole between some Chinese doughnuts and 
some pots and pans. As there is no business, everyone is lolling about the streets or 


raking in the ruins for the slightest thing of value. 


aan 


Memorial Day, Tientsin, China — U.S. 15" Infantry 


We visited a school in which there were over four hundred boys. They all live 
together in one long bungalow dormitory, and the masters live in a distant part of the 
grounds. All the boys get ‘A’ in deportment, and never by any chance misbehave. I 
was so insistent in my search for some account of a rough-house that at last the old- 
est master remembered that one of his pupils had winked at another one once, once 
upon a time. When I asked a master if the boys never forgot to go to bed or whanged 
each other with the handiest implement, or fought, or smashed windows, he replied, 
“No; is that what the boys in America do?” The mark of a sport in this land is the 
ability to carry a canary bird through the streets perched on a stick to which one of 
his legs is tied. The boys never take any exercise and are, on the whole, as uninterest- 
ing as anything composed of flesh and blood can be. 

Outside the city we were shown the ground where those convicted of taking part 
in the recent lootings were killed. The worst death to them is to be beheaded, as they 
have a belief that the absence of a head will be a handicap to them in the next world 
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Mr. Eliot addressing the soldiers of the U.S. 15" Infantry in Tientsin, in front of the memorial to 
U.S. Colonel E. H. Liscum, who was killed in the Boxer Rebellion, July 1900 


when their ancestors wish to greet them, and therefore the executioner is often bribed 
to leave a small strip of the back of the neck, which satisfies the said ancestors. The 
other form of execution now in practice is strangulation. The victim is backed up to 
a post, securely bound, then twisted tighter and tighter by a stick, and when the man 
is dead the rope is sealed with the government seal and the body left on the post for 
three days. At the end of that time it is unfastened and carried through the streets to 
its grave, strung on a pole borne by two bearers, one at each end. Any of these sights 
were to be seen nearly every day during the months of March and April. 


May 28", 1912 


Tientsin 


You would like to see the Chinese ‘boy’ who takes the place of maid-of-all-work for 
Ruth at the hospital. He is forty-one years old although he looks about twenty, and 
he has a pigtail with a long tassel on the end of it and a smile that comes within an 
inch of meeting at the back of his head. He talks all the time in ‘pidgin’ English, 
which is the sacred language of the Mutt Club, and is always doing something funny. 
He keeps a few chickens and pigeons, and tries to keep them in the coop by throw- 
ing rocks at them. This morning there was a very ill patient at the hospital and they 
wanted everything as quiet as possible, when one of his hens laid an egg and set up 
an awful cackling. ‘Boy’ rushed out to quiet it, but in trying to do so frightened all 
the rest of the hens, who set up a terrified holler and scooted for safety. Then ‘boy’ 
had to herd them together by throwing rocks at them and chasing them madly about 
the garden until the racket was enough to upset a well person. 
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He has a large picture of his grandmother that she herself had taken, which he 
is keeping until she dies, when it will be handed around to the different members of 
the family in order to perform certain ceremonies in front of it. Over the picture ‘boy’ 
has rigged a curtain with strings by which he can pull the curtain aside and then pull 
it over the picture again. One of the nurses asked him what that was for. He said that 
when he got out of bed in the morning he pulled the curtain over his grandmother’s 
face, and when he was all dressed he drew it aside. This is a feeling of delicacy that 
few of the Chinese have. One lady was telling me that she had a ‘boy’ whom she 
could not make knock on the door before entering, and she argued with him to no 
purpose until finally saying, “But I might be dressing when you come in,” to which 


the ‘boy’ replied, “Oh, no, me welly careful, me always lookee through keyhole first.” 


4 |» 
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Ruth Eliot and Roger Pierce in Tientsin 
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Mukden 


June 10", 1912 
China near Korea 


Dear Mama, 


his is to wish you a very happy birthday, and to send you a little extra love in 
honor of June 30". 


Here we are, bag, boxes, scenery, make-up, the whole troupe and fittings again under- 
way. This time we left Tientsin on the evening of the 8", and arrived at Mukden — 
Mukden, Manchuria is today Shen-yang, China - in the late afternoon of the 9°, which 
was yesterday. Today we have spent seeing the sights of this city, and later this evening we 
moved on to Seoul. For a few days now we will make nothing but one-night stands. 


Railroad station, Mukden, Manchuria 
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We left Tientsin in two private rail- 
road cars, Mr. and Mrs. Eliot and Ruth 
in one, and Dr. Wu-Tien-Teh and 
myself in another. We traveled as the 
guests of the Chinese government, and 
the car in which the star members of the 
troupe made the journey was extremely 
handsome. Two large staterooms, with 
electric bells and lights, a dining- 
room/sitting-room effect with comfort- 
able chairs, and a small annex at the rear 
in the way of observation room, smoking 
room or writing parlor according to your 
tastes. The inside fittings were extremely 
well done, and as all our meals were 
brought into this car and there were a 


couple of ‘boys’ to bring you things to eat 
Mancburia — Court and bridge and that you didn't want, and tea all the time, 
New China Republican flag we did very veli 

Dr. Wu is a Chinese physician of whom Mr. Eliot has seen something in 
Tientsin, and he accompanied us as the representative of the government. The car in 
which he and I managed to endure the journey was perhaps not quite as sumptuous 
as the other, but there were all the conveniences of home and smoking was allowed 
in one’s shirt-sleeves with one's feet in the region of the bell-rope, and that all means 
that it was like sitting round home without company manners. There were also two 
Chinese ‘boys’ on the car. 

In the morning I drew the sheet over 
my head to keep the flies off my dome, 
and was wondering whether I was asleep 
or awake when I was conscious that the 
sheet was slightly lifted and one eye was 
peering in about on the level of the pil- 
low. The eye was withdrawn and evi- 
dently I was exhorted to do something, 
but as it was entirely Chinese I requested 
him to sing it, and went to sleep again. I 
was just on my way when the sheet was 
raised to the slightest crack and the eye 
again appeared. Never anything more 


than just one eye on the pillow beside me, 


no nose or anything except this one eye, Bootmaker’ sign, Mukden, Manchuria 
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which, as soon as I winked at it, always removed itself and dissolved into a verbal 
appeal. After several attempts the ‘boy’ succeeded, not in waking me up but in inter- 
esting me so that I came out from under cover, and gave him as good in sea-faring 
English as I suspect he was giving me in Chinese. At last, in order to demonstrate 
what he wanted of me, he brought in a basin of water that he had been keeping hot 
and invited me, with gesticulations all his own, to ‘catchee washee.' So again a good 
night’s sleep was ruined, this time by a Chinaman, but it took half an hour and was 
out of the ordinary, and far better even than rapping the water pipes with a tooth- 
brush. I spent practically the whole day writing a steamer letter to Pa, but whether or 
not he can read it is somewhat doubtful. 

The country to be seen from the windows is, for the most part, interesting, with 
some fairly fertile ground with crops just sprouting from the ground, but a large part 
of it dry and yellow. 

The roadbed of this railroad is not all on the same plane, and writing aboard it 
was in the same class with walking a tight-rope across Niagara Falls or eating a blue- 
berry pie with your hands behind your back, and I am afraid it looked it, too. 

I have been side-tracked for the past hour by the Vice Commissioner of Foreign 
Affairs for Manchuria, and if there is any chance of this reaching you on June 30", it 
must go now. 


A Manchurian horse cart 


Best Love and Good Luck. 
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June 30", 1912 
Kanaya Hotel 
Nikko, Japan 


Dear Mama and Marjory, 


have not written you of what I have been doing for so long that you have probably 

forgotten that you have a son and a brother on the other side of the world. I do not 

think that I have really given you any honest account of what has happened since 
Mukden, so now I shall try to outline what I have done each day since then. 


Koreans having a pow-wow 
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We arrived at Seoul on Tuesday evening, June 11". Next day in the forenoon Dr. 
Eliot and I went with the Military Attaché of the Governor General of Korea to an 
industrial school and then to a hospital. As you probably know, the Japanese took 
over Korea about five years ago and are now doing a great work in colonizing the 
country, if you can call that colonizing. I am told that when Korea was still inde- 
pendent Seoul was one of the filthiest cities imaginable, but now that it is cleaned up, 
the streets widened and the sanitation improved, it is a particularly beautiful town. It 
is surrounded on all sides by mountains, and the dress of the natives increases the pic- 
turesqueness of the spot. The Koreans are very generally dressed in white, with the 
mens' costumes long coats that look like sheets, and trousers that look like German 
bolsters, the only touch of colour being black hats such as you would buy in a store 
for one of those kitchen fly traps, fitted to the head at the bottom with some picture 
wire. The ladies’ costumes are more sheets, and on account of the seeming casualness 
with which they keep their clothing around them, at times one wonders why they 
bother with anything. 


Seoul — bullock cart 


At tiffin on the twelfth we were the guests of Count and Countess Terauchi, the 
Governor General of Korea and his wife. There were about thirty, including, if I 
remember correctly, seven ladies. Most of the officials spoke either French or German, 
so that the other members of the troupe were able to carry on a little polite conversa- 
tion, but with such an international meal there was only one thing for Yours Truly to 
do, and that was to eat. I have never discovered any language that could keep me from 
doing that. After tiffin we adjourned to a teahouse on the hill, where there was an 
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Tea in old Imperial Park, Seoul 


excellent view of the city below and the mountains beyond. There was one fellow with 
whom I became particular friends, although neither could speak a word of the other's 
language, and after lunch he decided that he wanted to show me the plant from which 
the national flower of Japan is taken. He was a very small Japanese in military costume, 
and in honour of the occasion he donned my frockcoat, which dragged on the ground, 
and I put on his khaki jacket, and thus arm-in-arm we went on our search. 


Korean man carrying a rug on bis back 
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Seoul city gate 


In the afternoon Ruth and I went shopping, which does not mean that we bought 
anything, so don’t get your hopes up for any Korean masterpieces of which I suppose 
you have read. When I come to think of it I believe I did buy one pipe, which either 
of you is welcome to, for I am not using it. We spent the night at Seoul, and left the 
next morning by train for Fusan, still accompanied by the Governor General's secre- 
tary, Mr. Ikebe, who was extremely pleasant. It was an all-day's journey, but the cars 
were comfortable and the Korean country through which we passed very beautiful. 
Although there was little foliage the mountains are high and jagged, and the very 
earthy and rocky slopes take on peculiar and delicate shades of color. 

At Fusan we got aboard the 
boat that in the morning landed 
us after a peaceful voyage at 
Shimonoseki. Here Japan began. 
So far as this troupe 1s concerned, 
the beginning of Japan may be 
somewhat different from what it 
is to the ordinary tourist, for it 
means the gathering of every 
official at the landing to welcome 
you to his country and exchange 
visiting cards. At Shimonoseki 
these Oriental glad-hands were 
headed by Baron Kikkawa, who is 
a graduate of Harvard University, 


and has been working with those 


Seoul — Governor’ carriages outside Korean museum 


who have arranged Dr. Eliot’s 
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program. In addition there were one or two younger Harvard graduates who had jour- 
neyed for as long as four hours by train; representatives of the railroad; the mayor; the 
governor of the province or prefecture; and the chief of police. The latter, I assume, 
came out of compliment to me. Anyway, he attached himself to me until he saw me 
safely aboard the train, which we boarded a few minutes after landing, and after four 
hours’ ride we arrived at Miyajima. 

We stayed at a hotel on a small island thickly wooded, mountainous, and in every 
way ideal and particularly welcome after the rather strenuous journey that we had 
had since leaving Tientsen. The hotel was really a twelve-storey affair, but as the tea- 
rooms, bedrooms, dining-rooms and sitting-rooms were scattered all through the woods 
instead of contained in a twelve-storey house, it covered about five acres, with each room 
about half high enough for me to stand up in. The natural beauty of the place is the real 
attraction, but a Shinto temple is what the guide books would have 
you go for. This is built out over the water, and has for a gate the old- 
est fori in Japan. Of course you know what a ‘ori is, but as you may 
have to explain to some ignorant acquaintances, I herewith give you a 
scientific drawing thereof. I have forgotten just what the scale of this 
drawing is, but the zori at Miyajima is perhaps fifty feet high, and 
broad accordingly. 


The Tori at Miyajima 


The evening we were there the shore was lighted up for our benefit for perhaps 
a half-mile on each side of the temple, and we floated about in a boat, which was 
the nearest to the ‘peace of the world’ that we have got. After two days roaming about 
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Japan — crossing the Inland Sea 


this place we all hated to leave, but finally packed up our properties and got under- 
way for a series of one-night stands. 

It's fairly fortunate that this regal romp to the Orient was not carried out as orig- 
inally planned, for had it been, so far from having contracted a wife (see page 167), I 
think we should all have come home by freight in neat wooden boxes embalmed in 
cool moss, like Duck Lake Trout. Any accurate account of this journey would have to 
be entitled ‘Fits and Starts,’ and illustrated with those charts you see in upcountry 
schoolhouses showing, on cross-sections of the human anatomy, the diseases resulting 
from the evils of society: Exhibits I & II: “The Wine tasters Stomach, Exhibit III: 
“The Degeneracy of the Court Aristocracy; Exhibit IV: “The Effect of Too Much 
Hospitality on the Entire Nervous System; V: 'Flat-foot Developed by the Custom of 
Standing in the Presence of Monarchs and Peers;' VI: "The Reaction which Follows 
Getting Home after a Year of Formality.’ This latter is too horrible a picture to be 
exhibited except for scientific research purposes and is very rare, as the photographer 
can get within photographing distance of the victim only at the risk of his own life. 

Why? Well, listen! We left Miyajima on Tuesday, June 18". That sounds 
uneventful but it took, to see us off, the guide Mr. Nakano; the proprietor of the 
hotel; the priest of the Shinto Shrine; the mayor of the town; the Chief of Police; 
Baron Kikkawa, his wife, and daughter; Mr. Ota, his secretary; representatives of the 
press; every man within a radius of fifty miles who had ever heard of Harvard; every 
woman who had known someone who had had a friend who was thinking of going 
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Going to the hotel at Miyajima 


to the United States; Dr. MacCauley, a Unitarian Minister from Tokyo, and the usual 
attachés for baggage and tips. It suggested to me the crowd that goes to a professional 
baseball game, and you can’t see how so many people have both the time and the 
money to devote to the pastime of saying goodbye. 

When everyone had told everyone else a lie in regard to what he thought of him 
and the feelings his presence at the station inspired, the train pulled away from the 
platform carrying only about half of those who had come to say goodbye. These felt 
so badly by our going that they had to ride on for a couple of stations, and when they 
were at last able to tear themselves away we were joined by others who had come from 
Kyoto to meet us. The train was not due in Kyoto until after midnight, but city offi- 
cials, newspaper reporters, and ‘friends’ began to come aboard as early as six o'clock in 
the evening. We were fortunate in having a private car, so that some few could be kept 
from bothering Mr. Eliot; Ruth and I, at times independently and at times collectively, 
told them all the things we knew that weren't so. In spite of these encumbrances it was 
a beautiful ride most of the way, at least while it was daylight, being along the Inland 
Sea. This has rather the appearance of a long narrow lake as the opposite shore, green 
and mountainous, is always clearly seen and the bays and inlets are marked by boul- 
ders, rocks, and overhanging green trees such as are generally found on fresh water 
shores. The boats to be seen were those of the ocean, as there was every sort of craft 
from the Japanese dory to the most modern form of battleship. 

On our arrival at Kyoto we were greeted by another army of the Great Unemployed 
Society of Glad Hands, but owing to the lateness of the hour we hurried through the 
ceremonies and were driven in the Governor of Kyoto’s private carriage to the house of Mr. 
Kichibei Murai, where we were to stay while in Kyoto. The carriage and whole turnout was 


- 
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fairly smart, with two stallions hooked up to a low-necked landau, one coachman on the 
box who saluted with his whip when you got on board, and two guys up behind, dressed 
in blue uniform of cape and trousers that must have been wished on and off, they were so 
tight, and mushroom hats. These two guys were out-runners who ran ahead of us to clear 
the common people out of the way and hold up the traffic at the cross-roads. 

Mr. Murai had turned what he termed in a letter “his humble abode” over to us, 
although he had cleared out himself, and so for two days we treated a Vanderbilt 
palace like it was the ‘Hotel Milton.’ His representative was on hand to apologize for 
the poorness of the French cooking and the coarseness of the wines, the slipperiness 
of the floor and the shabbiness of the European statues, draperies, and furniture. 

Our arrival was also awaited by the Major-Domo and the head butler à Anglaise, and 
Japanese maids and general housework girls. A lunch was ready, and from that day to this 
my gastronomic juices have been working over labor-union hours, trying to do their duty 
by essence of páté de foie gras au caviar, Irish pollen vol-au-vent, and buckets of booze. 

We arrived early in the morning of the 18", and after sleeping well into the 
forenoon the remainder of the time until tiffin was spent in wandering about the city. 
In the afternoon we went first to a commercial museum in which are exhibited the 
several products of the local industries. The silk cloths, embroideries, and tapestries 
were the most noteworthy exhibits, also the bronze and porcelain. After this we went 
to the Imperial University, had the customary cup of tea, met the faculty — looking 
like high class undertakers in frock-coats — inspected part of the grounds and some 
of the buildings, had another cup of tea, and went back to the private hotel, changed 
clothes, and went off to dinner at the villa of the highest Buddhist priest, where we 


were the guests of the faculty of the university we had visited in the afternoon. 


Kyoto Industrial Museum 
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The assembled guests all sat on the floor and maltreated the food with chop- 
sticks. Consider the troupe draped about the matting of a Japanese house, mixed in 
with Japanese ladies and gents on each side with their feet curled behind them with 
soles up, trying to preserve an appearance of both dignity and enjoyment. I don't 
think you could have tickled a smile out of the soles of one of their feet. Japanese 
waitresses brought the several dishes of food, kneeling each time they presented you 
with a tasty bit of seaweed or a savory rib of a goldfish, and at times assisting in 
unraveling your two chopsticks or preventing you from drinking what was intended 
for a greasy sauce but suspected of being good red wine. After dinner, on a small 
stage, one musician, one boy, and one blind woman played three spasms of Japanese 
'old-time' harmony. One piece by the blind woman on the harp alone was very pretty. 
The grounds about the villa were beautiful, with walks winding in and out among the 
dwarfed trees, shrines, and tea-houses, and a little lake, its shores a mass of green 
reeds and gay colored flowers. The lake was alive with frogs and turtles, and two 
good-sized red and white carp boiled to the surface and flapped their tails in my face. 

On the following day, the 19", we visited the Kanashima Weaving Factory and the 
Imperial Palace in the forenoon. The Imperial is one of the residences of the Emperor 
and is very handsome inside, but to attempt to describe it would take more time than 
is my own, and also more talent. Suffice it to say that even the Emperor walks in his 
stocking-feet. The palace is one storey high, and for the most part it is nothing but a 
conglomeration of empty rooms with mattings on the floor and natural wood beams on 
the walls and ceilings, its grandeur coming from the extreme simplicity of it all and the 
few beautiful pictures, screens, tapestries, and carvings on the pillars. 
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After this we had tiffin at the Doshisah University, at the conclusion of which 
European meal Mr. Eliot made a speech to the students and Ruth and I sneaked out 
the back door and went shopping. I find that shopping is a gentle art with which I 
had never before been familiar, and has no relation to buying. We will have to make 
another trip around the world if we are to go back to all the shops in which we asked 
to have things set aside until tomorrow. I mention this so that when I say ‘shopping,’ 
you will not expect anything more tangible to put in your rooms than remembrances 
of the two stone dragons standing ten feet high, weighing half a ton apiece, and cost- 
ing one thousand dollars, that we were ‘only just considering.’ 

We dined that night as quietly and simply as was possible at the Hotel Murai, and 
the next morning, the 20^, Mr. Eliot and I took the train for Osaka, where Ruth and 
Mrs. E. joined us in the evening. Upon our arrival in the forenoon, we visited a cotton 
spinning mill and a wool spinning mill. Both were ‘show factories,’ and the management 
of the factory and the methods were skillful and efficient, and the treatment of the 
employees and the conditions under which they worked were excellent. We had tiffin at 
the hotel, immediately after which Mr. Eliot made an address in a public hall to between 
two thousand to two thousand five hundred men. The speech was interpreted sentence 
by sentence into the native language, and at the conclusion of it Mr. Eliot was presented 
with an extremely handsome and large loving-cup. Although I thought I had buried 
myself in the crowd I was ferreted out by the Mayor and made to sit on the platform, 
which is the usual proceeding, but as my feelings in regard to it are a little more extreme 


than in regard to afternoon teas, I at times exercise sufficient ingenuity to escape. 


Leaving the higher commercial school 
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After this we took a drive about the city, which is not beautiful, although as a com- 
mercial manufacturing center is the most important in Japan. Then we had a dinner of 
about fifty persons, given by the Mayor. This was in European style, except for some 
reason they did not have any wine at the meal, and as many of the city officials seem all 
over the world to have at least one trait in common, it was noteworthy to remark the 
speed with which they shot into a back room as soon as all the ladies and some of the 
gentlemen had adjourned, and began to take a little something. The men in that room 
made more conversation in five minutes than the whole dinner party had in two hours. 
I sat beside a man whose name I can't remember but he was a good feller, and largely 
interested in copper mining. There is great difficulty in knowing who your neighbor is 
at these functions, as one is introduced to so many strangers beforehand that it is 


impossible to remember any, and the dinner cards at each place are written in Japanese. 


A postcard from Charles C. Lilly inscribed, “To Dr. & Mrs. Eliot in grateful appreciation of their 
visit to Tennoji, Osaka, Japan, June 21, 1912, from Charles C. Lilly, a loyal son of Harvard” 


On Friday, the 21", we went to a cotton-spinning factory in the morning, then to a 
higher commercial school at which Mr. E. spoke and I did not sit on the platform; and 
then we had tiffin with a Mr. Lilly, a Harvard graduate who is now teaching at the above 
school. Ruth and Mrs. E. lunched with a Mrs. Hiraoka, a wealthy Japanese lady who has 
turned Christian and is now hot-foot after sin. In the afternoon we visited a match fac- 
tory where the conditions of the laborers were poor. Women and children were largely 
employed, the latter as young as six years old, although most of them seemed happy and 
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were singing and laughing as we passed through the rooms. One little boy I will not soon 
forget. He was about eight or ten years old, and was lifting a heavy weight that was used 
to hammer the short sticks from which the matches were made down onto a red-hot 
iron surface. The heat was necessarily great, he had on nothing but a loincloth, and the 
perspiration was running in rivulets through the grime and soot on his body. He was 
doing the monstrous, regular weight-raising that should be done by machinery, and 
already the drudgery had saddened and sobered his face. He was, however, an exception, 
and the factory was itself, I believe, an exception among factories. After this there was a 
reception by the Peace Societies at the hotel, in regard to which I know nothing as there 
was a very handy back door. 

As soon as this was over we took the train to Nara, and arrived there at a quarter 
to eight. Just before arriving something came up that had to be attended to in Kyoto, 
so I went back immediately to Kyoto, arriving at about eleven o'clock and putting up 
at the Hotel Murai. I returned to Nara the next afternoon, arriving in time for 
Ruth and myself to have a picnic supper after the long separation. Nara is a lovely 
spot, surrounded by woods and a park with more deer than you could shake a stick at 


or that would run away when you did. 


—— 


The entourage 1n Kyoto — C.C. Lilly, Mr. and Mrs. Hiroaka 
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July 2", 1912 

The Imperial Hotel 

Tokyo, Japan 

My Dear Mama and Marjory, 


began a letter to you the other day, dictating it to a stenographer in my room 
IE: I ate breakfast, but I didn't have an opportunity either to finish dictating it 
or to sign that which I had finished. 

We left Nara early on the morning of the 23", returned to Kyoto for a day's 
‘shopping,’ at the end of which Mr. and Mrs. Eliot gave a tea for a few friends. The 
next morning, the 24", we left early for an all-day ride to Tokyo. We had a few glad- 
hands before, but on this trip the officials, newspaper men, and titled statesmen came 
in droves, meeting us three and four hours before we reached Tokyo, and at our arrival 
in Tokyo the crowd was really tremendous. 

I am now going to give you a sketch of the days since then, possibly as a justifi- 
cation for the recent absence of letters. 


Tuesday, June 25" 
Dr. and Mrs. and Ruth had tiffin with Dr. and Miss Greene and I with Mr. Kennedy, of 


whom you will remember my speaking in China. In the afternoon I disguised myself in 
the clothes that I never wear at home except at christenings and funerals, and proceeded 
to make a number of official calls on those persons to whom we had letters of introduc- 
tion, and on the high muck-a-mucks. This was quite a long job, as Tokyo has a large 
population all living in one-storeyed buildings so that the city covers a considerable area 
and no one class of persons is collected in any one district of the town. In the evening 
there was a dinner given by the members of the Harvard Club, to which a few notables 
were asked. In addition to these set functions there was a constant stream of visitors and 
a volume of mail, the greater part of which necessitated my finding some reason why 
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Dr. Eliot could not see such a one or accede to such another one's request. I was a fair 
little liar on my own account before I tore myself from home, but now it looks like a hot 
competition between Teddy Roosevelt and myself for the president of the Ananias Club. 


E ue 


Dinner at the Harvard Club, Tokyo 


Wednesday, June 26" 


Not having completed the official calls the previous day, and finding that the princes and 
princesses lived quite far from Tokyo, I took an automobile and finished the rounds. 
While I was doing this the other members of the troupe inspected Keiogijiku University, 
where Mr. Eliot, as usual, gave an address. At tiffin we were entertained by Mr. 
Fukuzawa, the president of this institution, and as the list of guests included many of 
those who were connected with the University in the capacity either as faculty or direc- 
tors, it was a very large affair. I sat beside Mrs. Fukuzawa and Mrs. Ozaki, the wife of 
the mayor of the city. It was an ideal combination, as Mrs. Ozaki was extremely pleas- 
ant, and although Mrs. Fukuzawa was equally so, as she did not speak English, when the 
conversation turned that way the only way I could show my appreciation of her presence 
was to eat as fast as I could, which was most satisfactory. In the evening there was an 
official dinner given by the American Ambassador. Mrs. and Maya Lindsley were there, 
and it was as pleasant as it was surprising to see a home face, even if they forgot that I 
pronounce my name ‘Purse.’ Among other distinguished guests at this function was 
Admiral Togo, a delightful little gentleman who hardly opens his mouth. The young 
people were put out on the veranda at a small table, and as all of them knew the 
original language of English and some even that of Harvard Square, it was particularly 
enjoyable. After dinner other guests were asked in, and there was a small dance. 
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Thursday, June 27" 


We went in the forenoon to the Imperial University, where we were the guests of Baron 
Hamao. The Departments of Naval Construction and Investigations in regard to earth- 
quakes were particularly interesting. After looking over the buildings we walked through 
the botanical gardens that belong to the University, and finally came upon a lovely spot 
with a pond and flowers on the shore, where we had tiffin in a Japanese building. Only 
men were present at this meal, about seventy-five of them. I sat beside Baron Megata, 
who strangely enough had some years ago made a study of town government as prac- 
ticed in New England, and for that purpose had selected Milton. 

In the evening we all dined with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Viscount 
Uchida. This was a very brilliant affair, and many notables were present. As the 
Japanese ladies do not generally go out there is always a preponderance of men on 
these occasions, but as I have always been fortunate enough to have at least one lady 
beside me, I have always been in my element. After dinner I suppose everybody there 
was interesting, but I happened to have occasion for conversation with Mr. Denison, 
an American who has for many years been advisor to the Japanese Government, hav- 
ing been in Japan for forty-six years, and Viscount Hayashi, the Minister of Posts and 
Communications who is at present experimenting for the Navy with a wireless 
telephone. I cannot tell you what we had to eat, not that it was not particularly deli- 
cious but that it was so well disguised with sauces that you could discover nothing 
from the taste, and as the menu was written in French I was entirely helpless. 


Friday, June 28" 


In the forenoon Mr. Eliot was presented to the Emperor, and afterwards all members of 
the troupe went to Shiba Palace, where we were the guests cf Prince and Princess 
Narishisa. The princess is a daughter of the Emperor and was magnificently gowned and 
bejeweled, with some jewels as you never even heard tell. As their Highnesses did not 
speak English, all attempts at passing the time of day passed through an interpreter. At 
the end of the meal each guest was presented with a small silver trinket, which I shall 
take pleasure in exhibiting as a small entrance fee on my return to a natural life. Later 
we walked through the garden attached to the palace, which was large and beautiful not 
with flowers but with the dwarf trees and shrubs in which the Japanese delight. In the 
evening Mr. Eliot delivered an address before the Peace Societies of Japan at a large 
meeting, but as a special compensation Ruth and I spent the evening at the nearest thing 
to Coney Island in Tokyo, with moving picture shows, Japanese theaters, and so forth, 


myself all dressed in old clothes and disguised as a hopeful citizen of Milton, U.S.A. 
Saturday, June 29" 


In the forenoon the whole troupe was presented to the Empress, and I should like a 
picture of us on the way to this occasion, with Mr. Eliot and myself in dress suits 
and silk hats driven through the streets of Tokyo in the middle of the morning. I 
always thought that the greatest test of respectability was when Pa had a black eye 
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and everybody believed his respectable story of how he got it; I am not certain that 
driving through the streets in the early morning in a dress suit and silk hat is not an 
even greater strain upon the credibility of your friends. We waited some time in an 
anteroom, which was the size of a ballroom, and finally were ushered before the royal 
presence. When one enters the room one bows three times, and then takes the extended 


Human steamroller 
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hand of the Empress; through a lady-in-waiting as interpreter she then asks where you 
have come from and if you have been to Nara and Kyoto. I am told that she never asks 
any other questions, but in this case she made a few observations to Mr. Eliot in regard 
to the Japanese students at Harvard. She then extended her hand and the interview was 
closed, and we backed out of the room. I had sort of expected a small noggin of beer 
and maybe a pretzel, but evidently it was not victual time. I would rather spend my time 
in the barbershop at home talking to Tim Melley and Tom Ward, discussing Charlie 
Adams latest political platform, than attempting to move in the same orbit as the son 
and daughter of heaven, but these, you will understand, are my personal feelings, and 
whether or not they are shared by the other members of the troupe, I cannot say. 


Fire bell taken by the English from the Boxers 


After again changing costumes, for that is all the troupe now appears in, we went 
by automobile to the home of Baron Shibusawa, who is to Japan what J.P. Morgan is 
to the United States. We were first shown over an experimental station for the produc- 
tion and manufacture of silk, perhaps the most important industry in Japan. This was 
one of the most interesting things I have seen. The silkworm was to be seen in all stages 
of its growth, then it was seen spinning its cocoon, and finally we saw the methods of 
obtaining the thread from the cocoon. This process is first to put the cocoon into boil- 
ing water, and when thoroughly softened the end is obtained like the thread of a spi- 
der’s web and five of these are caught up in a machine and wound off onto a large spool. 
We then had tiffin at Baron Shibusawa’s house, and having a few moments afterwards 
we walked about his garden, then went by automobile to the railroad station and by 
train to Nikko. Again we had a private car, so that the four hour trip was comfortable. 
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Sunday, June 30^ and Monday, July 1* 


We spent these days at Nikko, where it rained a good part of the time, but we had 
opportunity to visit a Buddhist shrine that is one of the most famous in Japan, and 
there to see the holiest of holy relics in an inner shrine which is said to be extremely 
handsome, being inlaid with gold, mother-of-pearl, and so forth. Not having an eye 
for those things, particularly by a one candle-power light, I cannot give you much of 
a description. Before entering we underwent a purifying ceremony, as part of which 
three priests did damage to as many flutes, and then we donned green priest coats, 
about the only costume hitherto unknown to the troupe. We also took a walk to a 
waterfall through a perfectly beautiful country, and although it rained before we got 
back it was a real spree. The two days here were very welcome after the strenuous 
ones preceding, and put everyone in good form for the future. 


Tuesday, July 2" 


We returned to Tokyo in the 
forenoon, and in the afternoon there 
was a reception given by the 
Unitarians, at which Mr. Eliot gave 
an address. 


Wednesday, July 3" (today) 
Mr. Eliot visited St. Luke's Hospital 


this morning, and later we went 
to tiffin as the guests of Marquis 
Matsukata. This was in a way the 
most enjoyable affair yet, not that 
there were many present but they 
were the biggest men in the country. 
Marquis Matsukata, Prince Yamagata, 


and Prince Katzura belong to the 
Tori at Nikko group of four known as the ‘Elder 
Statesmen,’ and although holding no official positions at present are the chief advisors 
of the Emperor in all matters of importance, and have at some time held the highest 
official positions. In addition there were Prince Oyama, Count Admiral Togo, Viscount 
Uchida, and Baron Megata. Several persons remarked that such a notable gathering 
was very rare. After tiffin I had the good fortune to have a considerable conversation, 
through an interpreter, with Prince Yamagata who is, if anyone is, the foremost man in 
the country. We have just returned home from this affair, and tonight dine as guests of 
Viscount Kaneko. 
This is just a sketch of what I have been doing, so maybe you will understand 
why I do not write more often. Today Ruth and I received the letters which you sent 
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to Yokohama c/o the steamship Tenyo Maru, and I suppose that this is the last I shall 
hear from you until I get home, unless I happen to pick up a letter in Honolulu. 


Roger at Nikko 


We still intend leaving on July 13", spending a week in Honolulu, arriving in San 
Francisco on August 6", and then home. I hope you saw Mrs. Charles Eliot when she 
landed in Boston on her way to Northeast Harbor. Still not certain as to what will 
happen after reaching home, but I think Ruth will go to Northeast Harbor within a 
day or two, but not before we have a chance for a home party. 


Yours with lots of love, 


July 5", 1912 


Justan extra midnight edition. Yesterday was the Glorious Fourth, in honor of which 
we adjourned to Yokohama, where the considerable American colony observes the 
day with fitting ceremonies. Yokohama is only a half-hour from Tokyo, and we 
arrived just in time for luncheon with a Mr. Frazer, who had invited the leading 
American merchants to meet Mr. Eliot. Mrs. Frazer entertained the ladies separately, 
and among her guests were the two Lindsleys. The table talk lasted until four o'clock, 
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and then some adjourned to a reception given by the American Ambassador and oth- 
ers to driving and ‘shopping.’ This time we came so near purchasing that I was fright- 
ened; it was a narrow escape. 

In the evening we were the guests at dinner of the representative of the Standard 
Oil Company, and afterwards from a balcony watched the most beautiful fireworks I 
have seen. In the first place the harbor was alive with small boats and floats, each 
lighted with Japanese lanterns of gay colors and making the scene look as though all the 
canals in Venice had floated their gondolas into one bay. In the very midst of this float- 
ing phosphorescence the fireworks were exhibited, a few set pieces but mostly bombs 
and mines that shot little scudding trails of fire almost until lost to sight, when they 
burst into a flood of stars that changed color as they slowly fell, or pure golden shafts 
of light that shot up like bamboo trees and then drooped like wisteria. There were often 
two and three ‘pieces’ in the skies at once, and all in all it was beautiful and impressive. 


The crowd on the water's edge and in the streets was immense, so that with an occa- 


sional firecracker or torpedo one had all the sensations of a patriotic but sane Fourth. 


- = Joe 
— M angi SE à € = “el 


Mr. Eliot with President of Womens College and Editor of Japan Times 


We came back to Tokyo afterwards, and early this morning set out first to inspect 
the Tokyo Higher Normal School, and then the Japan Women’s College. At the first of 
these there was some jiu-jitsu wrestling arranged for the entertainment of the troupe. 
Afterwards we went to tiffin with Count Okuma, a delightful old gentleman with either 
a cork or a wooden leg, who maintained a garden that surpassed any that I have yet seen. 
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In the afternoon we went to the graduating exercises of Waseda University, a pri- 
vate university with about eight thousand students. Then back to the hotel, and dinner 
as guests of the International Press Association. In spite of promises to the contrary, 
Mr. Eliot was called upon for a speech on every occasion, so that he has today made 
five addresses, and as all except one had to be interpreted, they consumed double the 
time. Count Okuma, so far as I know, has Second Prize with three speeches to his 
credit, and Honorable Mention for loquaciousness and difficulty in rising, on account 


of his leg, and sitting down, on account of his natural oratory. 


Me 
D 


i. 
i 
gi "n 


Judo at the Kodo-Kan Institute j 


Now I have taken my silk hat off and am ready for bed. 

Am reading over my flood of vapid words in the enclosed typewritten letter, and 
I regret that I have not done more justice to events that should have been chronicled 
more than any that have ever come into my life, but they must serve only as a frame- 
work upon which to build when conversation runs low at meal time. Also my homely 
point of view in regard to official life does not come from any lack of appreciation of 
the unusual and remarkable opportunities that this visit to Japan has afforded, but 
only from an inborn American and democratic disposition that I am afraid is not duly 
impressed with titles, forms, and hereditary medals that are the inevitable results of 
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such an Empire as Japan. You can't make a sunflower into a hot-house gardenia by 
watering it with perfume. 


Yours, in his absolutely last literary burst, 


Osaka Welcoming Committee 
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July 18", 1912 
Eb Route to Honolulu 


Dear Family, 


ositively the final gasp! I did not expect to inflict you with another chronicle 
P of the goings and comings of the troupe, but the Captain has kindly arranged 

an extra day that is not given in the calendar, and as I must fill it up somehow 
I thought I would share the burden with you. In the first place, where did today come 
from? Yesterday, ‘tomorrow’ was ‘today,’ and tomorrow ‘yesterday’ will be the ‘day 
before yesterday.’ Just as a shooting star comes from nowhere and flashes for a brief 
space across the sky, so today shoots across the calendar for twenty-four hours and 
disappears into oblivion, whence it came. It's a sort of double-yolked Thursday when 
old Father Time got up off his nest, and ‘today’ had hatched into forty-eight hours, 
but so long as it comes on Thursday, wouldn't the cooks at home have a celebration! 
All of which goes to say that yesterday was Thursday, July 18", and today is Thursday, 
July 18", so you can figure it out for yourself; in fact, when I think of it, it seems as 
though by written arithmetic alone you could come to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Maybe you would be more engrossed in other subjects, so let me return to where I 
last left off. 

I think I had just finished celebrating the Fourth of July. On further thought, I 
believe I had accounted for the fifth as well, so I will begin with the sixth, which is one 
of the easiest days to begin on as nothing has happened, at least not the sort of things 
that letters are made of. We had intended to leave for Miyanoshita this morning but 
Mr. E. wanted another day in Tokyo, so we took this one and in the forenoon he met 
several persons by appointment, and in the afternoon the whole Eliot part of the cast 
went to drive with Dr. MacCauley, who is something in the Unitarian Church in Japan, 
extremely agreeable, and he showed them all the sights of Tokyo that were good for 
them. In return for the hospitalities they had received they planned to give a dinner and 
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afternoon tea, and I was kept employed with the details thereof all day, except for a spell 
in the afternoon when I played tennis. My body is no longer that of the Grecian ath- 
lete, for prolonged doses of Japanese ales, wines, liquors, and seegars, reinforced by liv- 
ery French cooking, adds to one's construction the sandy foundations that crumble 
under the earthquake of exercise. Mr. Merrill of Shanghai turned up for dinner, and 
Baron Kikkawa stayed too, as he had given up his own business and was serving as 
‘Society Boy No. 1' to the troupe. 

The next morning, Sunday the seventh, we left in the usual special car attached to 
a regular train for Miyanoshita, stopping at Kamakura for tiffin. At Kamakura we vis- 
ited a temple which, in addition to the customary shrines, had a collection of curios 
ranging from Mr. Buddha's swaddling clothes to relics from the Russian/Japanese war. 
We also spent a few moments inspecting the largest bronze Buddha in Japan, and 
whether or not this is so he is a sizable cuss even for a Buddha; and if you are taken 
that way you can climb up a ladder inside of him and look out a window that takes the 
place in his anatomy of the small of his back. If I were to go over this route again I 
would collect little images of Buddha, as he must have been a delightful gent, always 
comfortably arranged on the float, well-fed, benign, cheerful, and showing every 
symptom of having the strong convictions of an elastic conscience. 

Before tiffin Ruth and I went for a swim in the ocean, which although not fur- 
nishing much news for the press, was quite as enjoyable as some of the three-starred 
events on the program. After tiffin we again boarded the train, and after a couple of 
hours’ ride changed to electric cars, and then to rickshaws, which brought us to 
Miyanoshita late in the afternoon. This spot is up in the hills surrounded by beauti- 
ful woods through which are innumerable paths and many superb views. I should 
have liked to settle down there, and had planned a picnic for the fitting celebration 
of having escaped my just dues for thirty years, but they missed me so in Tokyo that 
they telegraphed for me to come back, so the next morning I started back to Tokyo. 
Mr. Paine, a brother of Mrs. Lindsley, gave me a ride to Yokohoma in his automo- 
bile, and as he was decidedly agreeable and the scenery beautiful, and the chauffeur 
an exception to the irresponsible driving of most of the Japanese species, it was a very 
enjoyable episode, beginning at Miyanoshita at ten in the morning and lasting until 
three in the afternoon, when we arrived at Yokohoma. Here I took the train to the 
great city and was met at the hotel by Baron Kikkawa, who had an automobile wait- 
ing to drive me to the hotel where Mr. and Mrs. Eliot’s tea was to be pulled off. 

Now right here began my birthday party, prolific with the sort of thing that is gen- 
erally thought trouble, but like Pa's story it was so 'damned complete' that it had a 
humorous touch. First the automobile refused to go, and that made me homesick, and 
when we reached the hotel where the tea was to be given and the invitations for which 
were printed, filled in, and addressed, I found that the place looked like the ‘Ladies 
Entrance’ of the Bangor House when there was a meeting of the Order of the Red 
Men, and the advertised 'garden' was a prehistoric gravel pit that was past the hand of 
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man to tidy up. We had considered another spot, the Botanical Garden of the Imperial 
University, and so as soon as the automobile was taken to pieces and set up again we 
started for that. In the devious layout of the city of Tokyo we lost our way, but finally 
arrived somewhat in the manner in which I attempt golf by over-shooting the hole 
several times, and found it to be an ideal place, but whether we could have it or not 
depended on finding the curator who lived just around the corner. 

Of course, the automobile had died again, but they found the missing part not 
far away, so that we started for the curator. As he lived up on top of a hill that over- 
taxed the capacity of our motor, we completed this part of the search on foot, and 
found that the curator was out. The maid asked us in and sat us on mats, and gave us 
tea and cakes and cigarettes, and an album full of photographs of snow drifts and ici- 
cles to look at and cool our gradually rising passions while she made believe that she 
called up her chief on the telephone. The chances of her getting ‘Central’ and the 
desired number, and of someone answering at the other end are poorer than those of 
winning from a professor of the shell-game, however we enjoyed ourselves for some 
time before we were satisfied that this was no exception to the rule, and then set out 
for where the curator was supposed to be. It was getting dark by this time, so perhaps 
the chauffeur may be pardoned for hitting a rickshaw, smashing the back wheel, and 
lifting the runner off the street into a hedge. When we beat our way through the 
crowd that surrounded the pieces we found that the man was but slightly injured 
around the shins, and physical and mental injuries were quickly and satisfactorily 
remedied with the usual lotion applied to the palm of the hand. If the motor had kept 
up full steam during this diversion not much time would have been lost, but as it had 
an extra flare-up of its chronic sleeping sickness, even the mob could not help us coax 
it back to perform its functions until long after the street lamps were lit. 

We had then proceeded perhaps two hundred yards when the strain began to tell 
on the tires and the nigh front one ‘went.’ This so discouraged the engine that it 
added hurt pride to its already weak body, and the combination almost left us for 
good and all in the suburbs. After this we got the wrong gate of where the curator 
was supposed to be, and when we found the other we walked across the ground so far 
that we found the first gate was right, but by this time everything was shut up, except 
we found one coolie who confirmed our suspicions that the curator had gone to sup- 
per two hours ago. We then repaired to Baron Kikkawa's house, and again gambled 
with the telephone. This time, by the use of a system we won, and were informed by 
the curator that we could have the garden. That meant that the invitations must be 
reprinted and re-filled in, so after coaxing the motor into being with promises ofa 
bright hereafter, we started for the printer. It was pitch black by this time, so just 
whose fault it was, I don't know, but there was a sound like a pile of kindling wood 
had fallen down, and it looked like it too when we backed up to the scene of the 
catastrophe and found what was left of a Japanese cart, and the coolie lying on the 
road some twenty or thirty feet from the nearest splinter of the cart. I really was a bit 
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frightened this time, as in the light of the street lamp I could see that the man had 
more or less blood over him, and he was groaning. He could stand up, however, so he 
wasn't spoiled for good, and we lifted him into the automobile and detailed two 


policemen along with him to accompany him to the hospital. 


Ee d 


Touring the shops and streets of Tokyo 


Baron Kikkawa’s voice came out of the darkness about this time, saying “I think 
wed better walk now;” so we continued on foot to the press, and by means of a little 
extra cash we got them to set the type for the invitations, saw the proof, and returned 
to the hotel at ten minutes to ten, the incident having begun at four o'clock. About 
an hour later Baron Kikkawa telephoned that the curator was sorry but he had for- 
gotten he had arranged with someone else for the garden on the day wished. That 
was what I went to sleep on, but I woke up to the tune of hearing that an ‘adjustment’ 
had been made so that the garden was ours for the day, and thereafter everything went 
smoothly, except the poor feller we hit is still in the hospital. 

The star members of the troupe returned that morning, the 9", and I went to 
Yokohoma to shift a little scenery preparatory to shipping home ourselves and the 
things we were thinking of buying. In the afternoon Ruth and I went ‘shopping’ and 
didnt buy a lot of things; in fact, I think the only results of negotiations in every shop 
on at least four streets were two ice cream sodas and a small package of tea, which we 
may return for one with a prettier picture on it. 
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In the evening there was a dinner given at the hotel by the Japan Society of New 
York, about forty at table presided over by Baron Shibusawa. Admiral Togo was on 
hand, proposing the toast to the health of the President of the United States, after 
which, while the company still stood, an orchestra in the next room played "The Star 
Spangled Banner.' Not to be under obligation, the American Ambassador proposed 
the toast to the health of the Emperor of Japan, and the band piped up the Japanese 
national anthem, which evidently recounts to music the entire history of the country, 
beginning some thousands of years before the Christian era and bringing it right 
down to Mr. Eliot's last speech, so that we stood for so long that most of the wine 
had evaporated before we could say Here's looking at the Emperor.’ 

Ruth criticizes my letters as well as my spelling, and so I shall write the account 
of the following day according to her model. 


Wednesday, July 10" 


Up bright and early. Had a glorious breakfast, with poached eggs that reminded me of the 
way that Madame de Voulez-Vous cooked them that summer at Boulogne. In morning, 
packers packed. You have never seen anything to equal the care with which they pack. They 
pack all the breakable china, and costly bronzes, securely in some kind of wrapping, hay, or 
matting, and after the case is packed full, they nail the cover on with huge long nails. I think 
the packer was the quickest and most careful man I have ever seen in Japan. While I was 
watching the packer, Mr. E. was talking with the chief of police, and later went with the 
Minister of Posts and Communications to see the experiments which are being made with 
wireless telephony. He said it was very interesting, and listened to a conversation across 
land for one mile. Ruth sat and watched them pack. Mrs. E. knitted in her room. 

The fog hung heavily in the afternoon, so that we could not see from the hotel the mag- 
nificent and thrilling offices of the Navy, where Admiral Togo used to have his offices. While 
Mr. Eliot went with Kaneko to the shrine where the soldiers worship, Ruth and I mean- 
dered in and out of the tiny shops, with here and there a large one. You would have laughed 
if you could have seen me trying to buy a vase. We saw one we thought of buying, but as it 
really did not compare with the one I am so fond of in the Meinchen Katserlicherhof, we 
decided not to. There are many shops in Tokyo, all with goods to sell, but it is surprising how 
hard it is to find what you want. When Mr. E. got through with Kaneko, he went to the 
Y.M.C.A., where a reception was given in his honor by the Christians. For the first three- 
quarters of an hour he received the Japanese Christians, shaking each one cordially by the 
hand as he was introduced, and for the second three-quarters of an hour he received the for- 
eign Christians in quite as cordial a way. It was all very interesting, and the room in which 
the receptions were held was quite simple, with floor, wall, and ceiling, and as the room was 
quite small, all of the desks, chairs, waste-paper baskets, hat-trees, sofas, and pianos had 
been removed to make room for the guests. 

Mr. E., Mrs. E., Ruth and myself had dinner at seven twenty-two at the hotel. I sat 


between Mr. E. and Ruth, and the conversation was very instructive. The service was very 
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good, and the waiter brought first one course and then the next. It was a smaller occasion than 
some we have been to, and «ve were somewhat hurried, as at eight-nineteen, Baron Megata 
called with a Fiat motor to take Mrs. Eliot, Ruth, and myself to the I mpertal Theatre, which 
is about a quarter of a mile — three minutes by automobile, five minutes by carriage, and ten 
minutes if you walk — from the hotel, with one turn to the right if you leave by one street, 
and one turn to the left if you go by another. Baron Megata had tickets that Baron Shibusawa 
had bought, although he could not go because he had received a slight cut over the right eye on 
Tuesday night in an automobile accident near his villa, and so had asked Baron Megata to 
do the honors. Baron Megata was very pleasant, and had brought his four daughters, who 
were awaiting us in the box when we arrived. Each of the daughters is married, and has a 
husband, although only one of the husbands was there. I couldnt help wondering where. the 
other husbands were. None of the daughters except one spoke English, but they seemed to thor- 
oughly enjoy the Japanese play, although they did not understand ‘Sherlock Holmes,’ which 
was later played in English. The theater 1s new and built on American plans, with a stage 
for the actors and a place in front for the spectators. It is very handsome and gorgeous, 
although it has none of the simplicity of the early teahouses in which, as you sat on straw 
mats, there was no place for the gentlemen to put their hats under the seats. 

The play begins at four in the afternoon, but sometimes they are late and it does not begin 
until three minutes after four, and it lasts until eleven or three minutes after eleven 1f they have 
been unable to begin before three minutes after four. It was not very instructive, and so we left 
after two hours and a half, and were whisked home in the Fiat automobile. A lovely starlight 
night, with just moisture enough to recall that Monday evening at nine fifty-six 1n 1902 at 
the Bauer Grunwald, and so to bed and to sleep, to be ready for tomorrow’ gayeties. 

Unlike my accounts, every word of the above is according to fact. Ruth says the facts 
and the style are all a darned lie, and as we were in Yokohoma that day, maybe they are. 

In the morning Ruth and I went to breakfast with Dr. and Mrs. Greene, both of 
whom are extra-pleasant, and we had a small touch of domestic life with johnny- 
cake, and jumping up from the table to get something you wanted from a side table, 
and small talk such as a sleepy breakfast party invariably breeds. That is, it was not 
academic. The remainder of the forenoon was spent on odd jobs, which doesn't mean 
they were unnecessary or short, but that evening Mr. and Mrs. E. were to give a din- 
ner party for thirty-six and the Foreign Department of the Japanese Government was 
assigned to seat it. I had read in what I supposed were humorous books of the eti- 
quette of functions where the peerage was concerned, but I never supposed that it 
really existed with civilized persons today. It's worse than seating the front pews of a 
high-class funeral, and to have seated Viscount Itchy Body on the weather side of 
Marquis Monsoon would have caused a general brawl before the fish. I therefore 
spent the morning being certain that no one of our illustrious guests had done any- 
thing in the past twenty-four hours that would alter his ‘sitting’ in the community. 

For tiffin we were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Asamo. He is the president of the 
Toyen Kisin Kaisha, a large Japanese steamship company, and it is not many years 
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since he pulled a peddler' coal cart through the streets of Tokyo with his wife shov- 
ing behind. He has a very handsome house, combining the architectures of the East 
and West, which is three storeys high and not a nail used in the construction. Each 
joint 1s fitted together, and you could take it all apart and set it up across the street if 
you wished. Filled with costly works of art, the handsomest part of it all was the 
woodwork. It is said to have taken five years to collect the beams, which are almost 
white with absolutely no grain and perfectly smooth, and almost soft to the touch. 

Considering the number of guests the affair was very much the same as the oth- 
ers, but the decorations on the table were exceptionally pretty. We had seen flowers 
frozen in cylinders of ice before, but these cakes of ice were larger and enclosed large 
fleur-de-lys and chrysanthemums, and in other bowls there were goldfish swimming 
about. Once, when no one was looking, I snapped a bit of bread into the bowl and 
started up a little action among the fish. 

There is an excellent view of Tokyo to be had from the top storey of the house, 
as well as of the small quarters hitched onto the rear of the buildings that Mr. and 
Mis. Asano use to live in when they are just looking for comfort with carpet slippers 
and curl-papers. 

After tiffin we went by automobile without accident to the home of Mr. Dan, a 
brother-in-law of Kaneko and a successful mining engineer. He showed us over his 
house, mostly Japanese except for a room or two at the entrance, where one might 
wear shoes and sit in chairs, then he gave us tea, and a general exhibit of his children, 
his sister's children, and his children's children, all of whom bowed low and showed 
perfect manners, but you had to take care not to step on some young hopeful as you 
threaded your way out. 

That afternoon, or rather evening, came Mr. and Mrs. Eliot’s dinner, where for 
any two guests to have changed seats would have caused war between the United 
States and Japan. I wonder how these people can play ‘Going to Jerusalem’? It all 
went off very well, however, and I don't believe anyone got indigestion. All these 
functions have one considerable merit: the food is served quickly and the guests go 
promptly after eating it. 


Friday, July 12" 


General commotion all the morning preparatory to selling out all scenery and make- 
up for the troupe, and paying as many bills as we couldn't get out of. In the afternoon 
we had the garden party from four-thirty to six o’clock, which had been arranged at 
the cost of mangled human bodies, ruptured tires, and well nigh fatal mental strain 
on cast and supers. We were fortunate in having a pleasant day, so the guests could 
wander about the garden and absorb their refreshment at small tables that were scat- 
tered about. Better than a hundred people came, the military band played, and most 
of the guests were greeted with their correct name and title. If you don't know a man's 
title, slap him on the back and say 'Hello, Marquis! and then he won't be offended if 
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he hasn't got that high yet. Just like when you ask an undergraduate what class he is 
in, never venture a guess that is lower than a senior. Being a tea party, I got a distant 
table away from the social vortex, close to the pond and not far from the band, and 
discussed with Viscount Mishina and Baron Megata the wherefore of wearing frock- 


coats and silk hats during the rainy season in the tropics. 


Auto, Hawaii 


That evening there was a dinner given Mr. Eliot by the American Friends 
Association. This society is to Japan what a Reception Committee is to the club, a 
gang of glad-hands that are glad to see you come, and so sorry to see you go. This 
was to say how sorry they were to see us go. Mr. Eliot made the best speech he has 
made since we left the United States, a really remarkable one, as he commented upon 
the conclusions to which he had come from his month's observation both in regard 
to the existing relations and to possible future relations of Japan and the United 
States, and the probable ends to which the educational, religious, and industrial ten- 
dencies of the present were leading. It was a ticklish subject if you do not confine 
yourself to 'soft-soft' alone, and the Japanese are normally and patriotically sensitive 
to criticism of their country, but Mr. E's effort left nothing to be desired. As usual, a 
flashlight picture was taken, and we went home. 

A. general confusion of clothes, money, bills, packers, and newspaper reporters 
went on for the rest of the night. The next morning, Saturday, the 13", we went to 
Yokohoma. At the station in Tokyo there was to say good-bye an army of the socially 
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and diplomatically unemployed, and about fifteen or twenty of them felt so badly as 
to take the train to Yokohoma with us, and came aboard the boat. Before we left 
the platform in Tokyo a class of selected Japanese schoolchildren sang ‘America.’ At 
Yokohoma we had tiffin with Mr. Cole, the agent of the Standard Oil Company, and 
immediately after came aboard this boat, where the most intimate mourners said 
good-bye. As the ship was to hoist anchor they put a poor Filipino from the steerage 
and his eight-year-old son off the boat because the man showed symptoms of fever. 
He was upset, to put it mildly, and I doubt if any one sympathized with him more than 
I. I promptly locked myself into my cabin for fear that the rash of delight on my face 
might be mistaken and I, too, would be separated from this floating connecting-link 
with home. I escaped notice, however, and now we are well on the way to Honolulu. 
The weather has been ideal, sunshine and smooth seas, and now a filling moon is 
adding to the general enjoyment of the voyage. 


1 Ww 


“are 


Ruth Eliot, Hawai 
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We arrive at Honolulu probably on Monday, the 22", and leave per 8.8. China on 
the 30", due to arrive in San Francisco on Monday, August 5". You won't get any 
more letters, but I may telegraph from Chicago. I remember your reluctance to meet 
people at the station and that you have not met Papa when he returned from Europe, 
so I want you to do just as you wish in this instance, and not to feel that you must 
come if you prefer not to. I should like to get off the train at Worcester and come 
home by automobile, but I fear that it cannot be. If you have any occasion to reach 
me in Chicago, address me care of Houghton, Mifflin Company in that city. The 
address used to be 378 Wabash Avenue, but I think they were to renumber the street. 
Scaife can tell you. 

Well, next time you hear from me it will be from me'own ruby lips, and I will 
hope to have the girl I’m keeping company with alongside. 


Yours, 


Beating it back, 


miis TE Ae $, ID "eh j E i T 
Roger (far left), the Eliots, and others who traveled with them from Japan, 


upon their arrival in Hawaii 
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Personal Letters Announcing Engagement 


Roger Pierce to Mary Eliot, Ruths mother, C.W.E.5 daughter-in-law 


March 6", 1912 
Firs Hotel 
Kandy 


Dear Mrs. Eliot, 


Ruth has consented to be my wife. As I have told her, I can give her neither 
wealth nor social position; I hope to give her happiness. 

Together we will work out the problems of life, and guided by her love and con- 
fidence I shall strive to win the respected and honorable place among men that her 
husband should hold. I shall give to Ruth the best there is in me to give, and I shall 
work for those things that will add to the fullness and richness of her life. As she has 
told you, before writing to anyone other than my family we will await your consent. 

The thought of what I am gaining gives me some appreciation of what this may 
mean to you, unless together we can doubly add to your own happiness. 


Yours sincerely, 


C.W.E. to his daughter-in-law Mary Ehot, Rutbs mother 


March 5", 1912 
Firs Hotel 
Kandy 


Dear Mary, 


The predicted has happened! Ruth told Mother yesterday morning that she had 
accepted, on March 3", Roger Pierce’s invitation to marry him, first given on 
December 25". So, Ruth took two months and a week to make her decision. Neither 
of them spoke to us on the subject beforehand. Both are very frank now and very 
happy. My sickness threw them much together under conditions which enabled each 
to see the best qualities of the other. Then too, the fact that Mother was at the hos- 
pital with me for six weeks, except at luncheon and dinner, caused Ruth and Roger 
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to be much more together than they would have been in travelling as we had pro- 
posed. The fundamental fact, however, is that their characters and tastes are similar, 
so that they took to each other from the start. 

Roger is cheerful, often merry, efficient, prompt, and thoroughly honest, just like 
Ruth, a great reliance in his family, and successful in his business. You will like him 
and have confidence in him, just as you have in Ruth, and for similar reasons. 
Physically, he seems strong and well. All four of us are sorry that you have been left 
out of this transaction. To be sure, Mother and I were also, but we have had oppor- 
tunity to become well acquainted with Roger Pierce, and you have not. Perhaps you 
would have had as little to say about it as we have had, even if you had been of this 
party. In Brookline, I hardly see how it could have started. Yesterday evening Roger 
talked with me about his pecuniary prospects, which means, of course, that he 1s 
thinking about the chances of marriage. He thinks he can count, on his return, on an 
income of $2,800.00 with a prospect of more later. When he accepted my proposal, 
he was receiving $2,000.00 a year from the Houghton, Mifflin Co., where he began 
at $10.00 a week four years before (on the Atlantic). He is not a student or a scholar, 
but then Ruth is not either. On the other hand, he has good mental capacity and a 
very pleasant disposition. His birthday was July 8", 1882; so he is of a good age for 
Ruth. This information (about his age) Ruth has this moment obtained from Roger. 

We hold to our original date for arrival at Northeast Harbor, namely, about July 
10"-15". Suppose you should go home on the low rates — say in June — and go 
straight, or soon, to our house at Northeast Harbor, engaging servants for the sum- 
mer. We would arrive with Ruth a few weeks later — and then we would have a joy- 
ous reunion. Mother and I would like to take a hand in paying for the trousseau under 
your direction. I have recovered, but under the supervision of all the other members 
of the party I am taking things easily. China and Japan look very interesting in 
advance, and we anticipate with pleasure a cooler climate than this of Kandy. So I 
think we shall all be glad to get on board our nice German steamer next Sunday. Here 
we are making some farewell calls, repacking our trunks, and sorting our books into 
those to be sent home and those to go on with us. I have done some work here for 
the Carnegie Endowment also. 

Now, dear Mary, that your first-born has made her great decision at the very suit- 
able age of twenty-two, we may reasonably hope that you will be able to keep Grace 
under your wing for several years more. Ruth says that Grace is to ‘come out’ next 
winter. Undesirable men may be attracted by Grace. You can help Grace to 'shunt' all 
such promptly and decisively. That will save her a lot of emotion, at small cost of 
emotion to yourself. 


We four agree to say nothing about 77e event until we hear from you. 
With all love, 
Father 
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Ruth to her mother, Mary Eliot, C.WE.’s daughter-in-law 


March 5", 1912 
Firs Hotel 
Kandy 


Dearest Mother, 


Would that you were here, for to have to write on paper to one's own mother that 
one is engaged is no pleasant job. Roger asked me to marry him on Xmas day but I 
told him not to think of it, that I didn't or couldn't love him, but of course I very 
shortly began to see that I did, and tho' for two months I fought against it as I have 
never fought anything, I began to see that I could not stand it any longer. So, day 
before yesterday, coming back to Kandy it all happened, and here am I so happy that 
I don't quite know where I am and only know that I wish my mother were here and 
that she knew Roger. I can't realize it all, and when I think of the surprise and hap- 
piness mingled with sadness that it will be for you, my heart is quite torn. Oh, if I 
could only tell you face to face, and if you only knew him, it would be so different. T 
know that when you do get to know him that you will see how lucky I am, and to be 
worthy of him and to make him happy is my only wish. Oh, it's all a dream from 
which I shall soon awake, for poor little me who never understood how anybody 
could ever be sure enough to like a person for a whole lifetime sees all too clearly how 
far too short a lifetime is. 

As dear G’father says, this is the result of appendicitis; may all the other results 
be equally happy! 

To go back to Xmas day, we went for a bicycle ride in the morning after hiding 
the stockings at the hospital, and on the way Roger asked me to marry him. I had 
been blind absolutely, it never occurred to me that he liked me, indeed I hadn't been 
sure that he even felt that; I was so taken aback that I couldn't say a word, except 
“No.” I didn't love him any more than the ‘man in the moon;' we were good friends 
but no more. How Xmas day ever passed by and the next few days, I don't know. I 
knew then that mental pain was worse than any physical pain; I lay in a chair at the 
hospital all day pretending to be asleep, but never was further from it. That night 
there was a dance at the hotel that we had to go to, and altogether it was the longest 
day of my life! However, as it turned out, neither G'father nor G'mother noticed any- 
thing, but it only shows how G'mother was troubled by other worries. For a week it 
was very hard for me to lead our natural lives, and it nearly broke me in two to see 
poor Roger — because then my eyes were open as they had not been before. 

It was not till about the 25" of January, when we all moved to the Firs Hotel and 
Roger went off for three days, that I realized that I loved him; then it came all of a 
sudden but I thought that I could fight it back, at any rate till we got home. I tried 
to but failed miserably, and finally knew that I couldn't stand it any longer. On leav- 
ing Sunday we put G'father and G'mother on the train while we coasted down to the 
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first stop, and there we met them and told them that there was another long descent 
where we could easily, with plenty of time, meet the train. We could have, but my tire 
punctured, and we mended it but it wouldn't pump up and as a last resort I started 
on Roger' bicycle with his clips around my skirt to hold it down. Doing that I hoped 
to get the train, and Roger could come on the next, but the best made plans fail some- 
times, and a half-mile after leaving him I found myself in the gutter, his tire having 
punctured. I had simply dropped off. So we joined forces, and there being no tele- 
graph or telephone for seven miles, we put the bicycles and ourselves into a passing 
bullock-cart and rode in it till we reached the nearest village, Tellawahelle. En route 
I succumbed, and on reaching the village we telegraphed G'father that we were all 
right, had lunch, and took the next train on, reaching Kandy in the evening. We felt 
as if G'father and G'mother couldn't help reading from our eyes what had happened, 
but it was too wonderful to tell even them that night. 

Mail greeted me with a letter from you in Paris and one from Susan Sweetser 
telling of her engagement to Charles Storey. I managed to sleep better that night 
than I had for many a long day (I had felt sure that G'father would notice that I 
looked sleepy) and yesterday morning I told them. We neither of us knew what they 
would say, and had decided that it was easier for me to do it alone. I told G'mother 
of Susan's engagement and then told her that I knew of one that would interest her 
even more — my own. She gasped, and G’father for once was really astonished, so 
much so that for several minutes he couldn’t say a word, but only look. He finally 
said, “Ruth, you couldn't have done better,” which was all I wanted, and after the first 
surprise and shock they were both all that you would know they would be to both of 
us. So far so good, but there you are in Dresden, and won't receive this till about the 
26", and what will you say, poor Mother? It is much harder for you than for anyone, 
for Roger’s family can find out something about me whereas you will know nothing 
about him — except that his father gave me a huge vaccination mark! 

Nothing is to be said to anyone till we have heard from you, not even to Roger's 
family. We shall mail from Hong Kong, March 20", letters to Roger’s family that will 
reach them by April 20". With those letters to Dr. Pierce we will both send a pack- 
age of letters to family and friends that Dr. Pierce will not mail till he has received a 
cable from Roger, which will be after I have received word from you. Therefore you 
must not write or speak of it to anyone till I cable you, for Roger's family will not hear 
from him till April 20". 

If you feel that it should not come out till later, we can simply tell Dr. Pierce to 
burn up the package of letters that we send him. Personally, I feel that there is noth- 
ing gained by hiding it, and that it will be nearly impossible for Roger's family to do 
so. If it is to be kept secret then nobody must know beyond you and the kids and the 
Pierce family, otherwise it's sure to spread, and we want certain people to know first- 
hand from us and not from outsiders. 
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Of course it’s sudden, and three and a half months is not long in days perhaps, 
but seeing him as I have all day and everyday, thro’ sickness, etc., when he was as ten- 
der as a woman with other people and in every way, I feel that there is not the slight- 
est doubt in my mind. I have never loved or thought I could love a man or anyone in 
this way, and it’s a realization to me. 

Like all gossip, the Anna Gardiner story is a perfect lie; he’s a great friend of hers 
but never has been any more and has never asked a girl to marry him before. Perhaps 
because of the A.G. business I was so blind up to Xmas time! 

There are certain relations and friends, including Durham, who I want to know the 
good news certainly a day before others, and those we shall also send to Dr. Pierce. For 
Durham I know it will be a blow but he has expected it I’m sure, and I hope he knew 
that I never could have loved him. I want him to be among the first to know at any rate. 

G'mother says that she has written of Roger’s mental and moral character; of that 
I can’t write you, for you know I trust by this time what these must be. 

You can imagine that the one thing that did somewhat trouble me was as to how 
G'father would take the news — but he stood the shock finely and I think is really 
happy over it. He hasn't said much, but he looks a good deal better to both of us and 
has a continual smile. My mother dearest, I shall stop. God bless you always. My love 
for you, who, as I have told Roger, has made me all that I am, is greater today than it 
has ever been before. 


Always, 
Your Ruth 
Hong Kong probably till April 1", Shanghai till 15", then Tokyo. This is all 


vague, and I will cable you after hearing from you — I cannot express myself, and 
excuse this letter, my darling mother. 


Ruth to her sister Grace Eliot 


March 5", 1912 
Firs Hotel 
Kandy 


Dearest Grace, 


I have a feeling that you may be alone and have found Mothers letter by this 
mail, but in case you haven't, I have some news that will surprise you. Roger has asked 
me to marry him and I have accepted, and don't quite know where I am except that 
I am so happy that I feel as if this were a different world than the one I have been in 
in the last three months. 

You, who have never even seen him — well, all I can say is that he's six foot three 
and big in proportion, head half bald, and he doesnt look like anyone you ever saw. 
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Grey eyes, strong chin, which Ellen I remember said seemed to be tumbling off, tho’ 
I don't know what she meant. Twenty-nine years old, works in Houghton Mifflin 
Publishing Co., and has enough money to be married on but no extravagances can be 
allowed. He has hosts of friends, men of the very nicest kind, was a big bug in college, 
is treasurer of Milton Academy and on its Board of Trustees. Is a friend of everybody 
nice, and I feel as if all his friends will say, “Oh there, that girl has caught him — she 
doesn't deserve him at all,” so I will have to try my best to fill the position well. 

He has a brother, Lincoln, seventeen, at Milton Academy, who evidently wor- 
ships him and who G’father says will of course be fearfully jealous of me; and a sis- 
ter, Marjory, fourteen, also at Milton Academy. He had a little sister who, when six 
years old, died of infantile paralysis after being paralyzed for a year, and from whom, 
Roger says, he learnt more than he has from anyone except his father and mother. 

I have looked but haven't even got a picture of him to send you, but he's big and 
tall and very nice looking, tho' not handsome. 

I wish that I could be invisible and see you at this time, but take good care of 
Mother, and I hope that tho' this upsets things all around, she will be happy, for I 
know that she would be if she only knew Roger. I can't believe that these months have 
sped by, and my only wish is that someday you may be blessed with the love of a man 
as fine as Roger. 


Your loving Ruth 
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The Fate of Horace Pitkin, Missionary 


Roger Pierce regarding the Horace Pitkin Murder 


May 19", 1912 
Race Course Road 
Tientsin 


Dr. Peck was the first foreigner to return to Pao-Ting-Fu after the Boxer out- 
break. During the outbreak he was in the United States, he returned to China in 
December 1900, and was sent by the American Board Mission to Pao-Ting-Fu in 
March 1901. He has several pictures taken at Pao-Ting-Fu at that time. Among them: 


1) The place at which the American Board Missionaries, with the exception of 
Horace Pitkin and Miss Morrell, were beheaded 


2) The graves of the foreigners massacred 
3) The funeral procession held in their memory 


4) A portion of the city wall 


After the massacre began, none of the foreigners escaped from the city. Most of 
the foreigners in the South Suburb, where the American Board Mission is, were made 
prisoners and held in a temple until they were led out to a field and there beheaded. 
The bodies were thrown together into a pit, and dirt filled in on top. The Presbyterian 
Board Missionaries in the North Suburb were surrounded in their houses and either 
shot or burnt. 

Horace Pitkin and the others of the A.B.M. wanted to leave Pao-Ting-Fu while 
there was still a chance to escape. One missionary, Miss Morrell, either from a fail- 
ure to appreciate the danger of the occasion or from a sense of duty to the cause, 
which would not permit her forsaking the city, refused to leave. This made it impos- 
sible for her fellow workers to desert her. Horace Pitkin was last seen on the porch of 
Miss Morrell’s house, defending it with a gun and a few cartridges. He was wounded 
but not killed, and a Boxer beheaded him. The body was then buried in the pit with 
the other missionaries. The Boxer kept the head, which, while the Boxer frenzy was 
rampant, he hung outside his house. He was finally induced by his wife to take it 
down, and after the foreigners had taken possession of the city, fearing that his own 
life would be demanded, he buried the head in a box in the field, marking the spot 
with bricks. Some two months after Dr. Peck arrived in Pao-Ting-Fu, by promising 
the murderer immunity, he gained possession of the head and buried it with the body. 
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He removed all the bodies from the pit in which they were first buried, put them in 
coffins, and buried each in a grave. Each grave was marked by a rough stone slab, 
which subsequently was changed for the present marble slabs, which are inscribed 
both in English and in Chinese. 

He suggested that Pastor Meng, now at Nanking, could give information. He 
speaks only Chinese. 


— Roger Pierce 


Memorial to missionaries killed in the Boxer Rebellion 
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Newspaper Articles 


Many of the events of Roger's trip were not entirely chronicled in his letters because 
of the many telegraphs he used to convey urgent news. Among these, the news of his 
marriage proposal to Ruth Eliot was the most glaring omission. Upon his return he 
was presented with the newspaper clippings saved for him by his family, which 
announced his intentions. These are reproduced below, with their original errors: 


Boston Globe, August 6”, 1912 


TRIP AROUND WORLD 
ENDS IN ENGAGEMENT 


Pres Eliot's Granddaughter to Wed His Secretary, 
Roger Pierce—Former Gives Views on World Peace. 


EX-PRES CHARLES ELIOT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY AND HIS WIFE IN TOKIO ON HIS 
WORLD TOUR. 
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From the Boston Globe, August 1912: 


BETROTHAL IS 
SURPRISE HERE 


Miss Ruth Eliot Will 
Wed Roger Pierce. 


Granddaughter of Dr Eliot With 
Him on Tour. 


Her Fiance Secretary With 
the Party. 


Much local interest has been aroun, 
by the announcement in San Francisco 
yesterday of the engagement of Miss 
Ruth Eliot, granddaughter of Pres 
Emeritus Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
University, to Roger Pierce of Milton, 
who has acted as Dr Eliot’s secretary 
during his trip around che world. 


ULE BY o 
PAUL LAPOZT PS OM 


MISS RUTH ELIOT. 


Yhat Dr Eliot’s tour should end In 
so romantic a fashion for two members 
of the party comes as a surprise to the 
friends of both Miss Eliot and Mr 
Pierce. No details in regard to the date 
or place of the wedding have been de- 
cided upon, but it is probable such 
arrangements will be made as soon 8S 
the Eliots are settled in their Summer 
residence at Mt Desert. 

Miss Eliot, who accompanied her 
grandfather and grandmother on their 
trip around the world, is the daughter 
of Mrs Charles Eliot of Brookline. > 
She is 21 years old. Her father, the 
ate Charles Eliot, who was prominent 
avr a landscape architect, died March 
24, 1897. JIer mother’s maiden name was 
Mary Yale Pitkin. 

Mr Pierce is the son of Dr M. Vassar 
Pierce of 41k Canton av, Milton. He 
graduated from’ Milton Academy in 1900 
and from Harvard University in 1904. 

Upon leaving college, Mr Pierce-en- 
tered’ the employ of S. S. Pierce & Co, 
remaining with that firm until Septem- 
ber, 1907, when he became connected 
with Houghton Mifflin & Co. In July, 
1908, he secured a business position with 
the Atlantic Monthly, with which he is 
still connécted. He obtained a year’s 
leave of absence last Autumn in order 
to act as Dr Eliot's secretary. 

Mr Pierce is one of the trustees of 
Milton Academy and ig also president 
e the Milton Academy Alumni Associa- 
tion. 


ANNOUNCED INFORMALLY. 


Pierce-Eliot Engagement Given Out 
on Arrival of Party at San Fran- 
cisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug 6—The en- 
gagemeut of Miss Ruth Eliot, grand- 
daughter of Dr Charles W. Eliot, presi- 
dent-emeritus of Harvard University, 
to Roger Pierce, Dr Eliot's secretary, 
was announced informally here today, 
following the arrival of the Eliot party 
on their trio around the world. 

Frank J. Symmes, J. S. Severance, 
Harold Wheeler, Fairfax Whelan and 
Ben Thomas, the reception committee 
of the Harvard Club, greeted Dr Eliot 
at the dock and before taking him and 
Mrs Eliot to the hotel drove them over 
the exposition site and through Golden 
Gate Park. 

Later in the day the peace advocate 
was formally welcomed to San Fran- 
cisco by Fred J. Koster, representing 
the Chamber of Commerce and the San 
Francisco Commercial Club; John Bris- 
ben Walker and Lieut Commander Sel- 
lers of the Panama Pacific Exposition, 
Robert Newton Lynch, president of the 
California Development Board. 
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(undated) 


LOVE STORY 


OF RUTH 


ELIOT ON WORLD TOUR 


We Were Just 


Casual Friends 


Before We Started," Admits 


Fiancee of 


By ELIZABETH ELLIOTT. 

Rarely has the steady flow of Boston's 
Social life been stirred by such a pretty 
romance as that of Miss Ruth Eliot, daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Eliot, a son of Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard-University, and Roger Pierce, sec- 
retary to Dr. Eliot. It was while making 
a tour around the world with Dr. Eliot 
that the engagement was announced. The 
party reached Boston yesterday and I was 
immediately sent flying in pursuit of Miss 
Eliot. 

Upon arrival Miss Eliot went 
ately to the home of her gunt, 
Charles Guild, at No. 41 Edgehill 
Brookline. 

There ‘she remained but a short time 
before going with her fiance to the home 
of his parents in Milton, where the young 
peoplre were overwhelmed with felicita- 
tions and congratulations, and were tbe 
guests of honor at a dinner at the beau- 
tiful Pierce home in the eveningr. 

It was there I found Miss Eliot. 

“Yes. the romance as you call it started 
during the tour around the world. We 
were not iH love before we started, in fact 
were auixy what might be called casual 
friends," she admitted, and seemed loth to 
discuss gə intimate a‘ subject further. But 


immedi- 
Mrs. 
road, 


friends say that more than once before 
the journey started the pretty grand- 


daughter of President Eliot and his ef- 
ficient secretzry had been forced to ad- 
mire one another, and some havé said that 
even before the trip started the winsome 
pet of the president had more than once 
cast admiring giances at the broad-shoul- 
dered and always good natured secretary 
of the former college president. 


Secretary, 
Litle did ther think, however, that 
when the perty started out that Cupid 


Was in charge. 

it vias but a sbort time after starting 
om the trip that the blue-eyed, all-effi- 
cient grand-daughter of Dr. Eliot com- 
menced ío depend more and more upon 
the yonng Adonis for information re- 
garding the territory through which they 
were nassing. 5 

Soon the interesting companion awoke 
to the many charms of his pretty travel- 
ling mate. She, too, was interesting. 

The young Harvare athlete who had 
been so blissfully happy while so long 
evading the shafts of the little Love God, 
became  visibly worried. The suspense 
Was too much. He must speak, and still 
how dared he? His position was a con- 
fidential one. How dared he make love 
to the granddaughter of his employer? 

They reached Tien-Tsin. The journey 
Was again interrupted. This time by the 
serious illness of the happy bride-to-be. 

hold was the cause, but never was a 
patient with the dread disease lured back 
ko health by more loving care. 

And yesterday they lived their happiness 
all ever once more, in the joy of their 
friends and relatives who received them 
Bo gladly and were so evidently supremely 
happy in this great joy which has come to 
them. 

The wedding is to bé in the Autumn, 
possibly in October. 
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Appendix E 
Family Trees of Eliots and Pierces 


Samuel Atkins Eliot 
(1798-1862) 


Mary Charles William m. "1858 Ellen Derby Peabody Elizabeth Kate Frances Anne 
(1834-1926) (1836-1869) 


m. ^1877 Grace Hopkinson 
(1846-1924) 


Charles m. Mary Yale Pitkin Samuel A. » Frances Hopkinson 
(1859-1897) | (1865-1947) (1862-1950) (1871-1954) 
Ruth m. 1912 Roger Pierce Grace Ellen Carola 

(1890-1976) (1882-1959) (1892-1950) (1894-1987) (1896-1989) 


Samuel Stillman Pierce 
(1807-1880) 


7 children 


Matthew Vassar m. 1880 Margaret Gray Whitten 


(1855-1937) (1858-1933) 
Roger m. 1912 Ruth Eliot Lincoln m. Ada Johnson Marjory m. George Benedict 
(1882-1959) (1890-1976) (1895-1970) (1897-1981) 
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Epilogue 


Letter from Charles William Eliot 
Regarding Education in China 


Letter written by Charles William Eliot to Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia, regarding education in China and the establishment of a memortal in the form 


of a library, perhaps to be funded by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 


No date 
Dear Dr. Butler, 


ur granddaughter has now recovered from her typhoid fever and in a 

few days we shall start for Japan. As at Kandy, the delay here has proved 

advantageous for me as an inquirer on behalf of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 

I have heard nothing from the letter I wrote to Premier Tong, described in my 
letter to you of May 4". It is reported of him in the public prints, and also in private 
conversation in Peking and Tientsin, that he is much opposed to any supervision by 
foreign experts of Chinese governmental expenditures. This state of mind on the part 
of the head of the Cabinet is a very grave misfortune for the Republic, for it is simply 
impossible at this time to find an adequate number of Chinese officials who have at 
once the knowledge and the character necessary to secure the effective and honest 
expenditure of the government’s income. If the Cabinet adopts the Premier’s policy in 
this respect the Republic will soon be in deep water. Nevertheless, the general outlook 
is more promising than it was two months ago or even a month ago; and the revolu- 
tion has already accomplished great work for China. It seems to have really got rid of 
the Manchu dynasty — in itself a great achievement for the Chinese people — that has 
done much to detach the government of the country from the popular superstitions; it 
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has already announced educational measures that will bring about fundamental 
changes in Chinese education. The most interesting of these measures is the abolition 
of the heavy requirement of Chinese classics in the elementary schools, and of all can- 
didates at the civil service examinations. 

Some of the social changes that the Republic has already effected in part are as 
striking as the political changes. Thus, over a large part of the country, the wearing 
of queues is already abandoned, and the binding of girls’ feet is no longer imperative. 
Every tenth day a throng of Chinese men, women, and children visit the Summer 
Palace near Peking, treating it as if it were a popular pleasure ground instead of the 
exclusive resident of the Court. That a stream of unsanctified foreigners should be 
going through the Temple of Heaven every day marks a prodigious change in official 
custom and public sentiment. The disbanding of the irregular Republican levies is 
already going on, although not without local disorders. The Republic needs time, 
good crops, and exemption from flood and pestilence this year; but every month it 
lives strengthens the hope for its continuance, or for a good successor. 

The Republic has to create all the unifying agencies that bind differing provinces 
into one country, such as a common language, a common tariff, and a common inter- 
nal revenue tax, one system of weights and measures, railroads, common highways, 
and a single currency good throughout the country. The Empire created none of these 
things, so that the Republic has to stand them all. 

Not long after I arrived in Tientsin I had a visit from three Chinese gentlemen and 
one American, who had read an imperfect report of a speech I made at Shanghai in 
which I asked for suggestions as to any useful work that the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace might undertake in China. They proceeded to make a number of 
suggestions, some of which seemed not unreasonable. I therefore requested them to put 
their suggestions into writing, advising them at the same time to drop two or three out 
of the number. I indicated that I thought the three Chinese had better do this work, 
being of the opinion that the American was not a person of weight, although one of the 
secretaries of the Y.M.C.A. here in Tientsin. The written paper was brought to me 
some days before I went to Peking. It still covered too much ground, and I suggested 
further reductions. A second paper was then prepared by the three Chinese gentlemen, 
and the paper was the basis of the Memorial herewith proposed. 

In the interval since May 19th, the signatures to this Memorial have been pro- 
cured by the three Chinese gentlemen who originally visited me — Wu, Wang, and 
Chang - all men of the first quality. The number of signatures might have been very 
much larger, but I advised the committee that the number actually appended would 
be sufficient. It was by my advice also that the number of foreigners asked to sign the 
petition was so small, namely four. Those four are influential names with the Chinese 
as well as with the foreign community. The list of Chinese signatures 1s a very strong 
one; indeed, I doubt if it could be made stronger as regards intelligence, public spirit, 


and reputation. A descriptive list of the signers is enclosed herewith. 
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Love to All and Eight Hands Around 


The Memorial itself sets forth adequately the general nature of the plan and its 
objects from the Chinese point of view, so that I need only give some further details 


that the Chinese committee could not be expected to enter into: 


1) It may be confidently assured that the Chinese government would give a large 
lot of land as the site of the proposed building, for there are very large areas 
of land in Peking that were formerly reserved for the Imperial family and 


clan, and will now revert to the new government. The lot should be large 


enough to give plenty of light and air, and space for additions to the building. 


2) The building need not be large at present, but should be of brick and steel con- 
struction throughout and should represent in all respects the best type of fire- 
proof American library construction. A stack capacity of 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
volumes would be ample, and a reading room for one hundred persons would 
be sufficient. A building designed to cost $150,000 gold in the United States, 
with heating apparatus, plumbing, and all furniture included in that cost, would 


in my judgement be sufficient in Peking, for that sum would produce in China 


a building with fifty percent more cubical contents than it would produce in the 


United States. 


3) To start the library on its useful work as the building is completed, it would 


be desirable to authorize the librarian to select its first books, to the amount 


of about $30,000. 


4) I estimate the annual costs of carrying on the library as follows: 


A) American salaries: 
librarian 
assistant 
publication agent 


B) Chinese salaries: 
stenographer/typist 
interpreter/translator 
three to five cataloguers and clerks 


C) Purchase of books and periodicals 


D) Running expenses, including light (electric), 
heat (direct steam or hot water service), 
stationery, printing, postage, typewriting 


machines, duplicators, and sundries 
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$6,500 
$4,000 
$4,000 


$350 
$600 
$720-$1,200 


$3,500 


$6,000 
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These estimates of salaries and running expenses are based on present prices and 
costs of living in Peking. If the amounts to be spent on books and periodicals seem 
small, the explanation is that the Memorial does not request that the library be a com- 
plete representation of all branches of knowledge. The great subjects of the languages, 
literatures, history, theology, philosophy, fine arts, and music are not mentioned. 


5) The Memorial does not indicate clearly one of the objects that its authors had 


in mind: there are already in China hundreds of young men who have received 
an important part of their education in Europe or America, but on their return 
to China are apt to become isolated and particularly to have no means of keep- 
ing up their western acquisitions. [If] this stream is to continue with increase 
of volume it is altogether probable that the proposed library, with its circula- 
tion department and its publication department, would aid these young men 
to keep their knowledge fresh and their standards high. The next best thing to 
having foreign advisors is to make accessible to young Chinese education 
abroad, and the best books in their several subjects, after they have work in the 
government, in the professions, or in manufacturing or trade. The proposed 
library might well serve as a model for other Chinese provinces or cities; there 
is room in China for a dozen such institutions, and there is therefore a fair 
chance that the good work started in Peking by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace might before long spread and be multiplied. If a compe- 
tent staff were secured, the proposed library could not fail but -to do much 
good from the start, and the librarian would naturally become the agent in 
China for the Endowment. 


6) The librarian and the assistant librarian ought to be men of competent scholar- 


ship and special library training in America. The publications agent might be an 
American who has already lived some years in China and has a good knowledge 
of the Chinese language. 


7) The librarian might desire some assistance and support from an Advisory Board 
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to be made up of Chinese and foreigners residing in Peking and Tientsin. It 
would be very easy to make up such a board when the library was ready for open- 
ing. A strong board of from nine to fifteen members could be constituted at the 


proper time. 


In regard to the building itself, it has occurred to me that Mr. Carnegie might 
like to build it at his own cost, the trustees of the Carnegie Endowment 
undertaking to bring the first books and be responsible for the running 
expenses. If, however, Mr. Carnegie did not find the library building an 
attractive investment, I have thought that it might be built out of the accu- 


mulated income of the Endowment. 
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If you ask what all this has to do with the promotion of international peace, I reply 
that to build up China as a strong unified power capable of keeping order at home and 
of resisting foreign aggression is now the best thing that can be done to promote last- 
ing peace in the Orient. A weak, disoriented China will be the prey of five or six other 
powers jealous and destructive of each other and having different interests in regard to 
the development of their commerce and trade, and the distribution of their popula- 
tion. Would not this be a very appropriate work for your Department of Education 


and International Intercourse? 


Yours sincerely, 


C.W.E. 
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